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THE RAVEL BROTHERS. 

We present herewith a group of po-traits of the famous Ravel 
brothers, the leaders of the troupe now performing their farewell 
engagement, with unexampled success, at the Boston Theatre. 
Jerome occupies the left, Antoine the right, and Gabriel the centre, 
of the picture. The portraits were drawn expressly for ns by Mr. 
Champney, from a fine photograph by Messrs. Silsbee, Case & 
Co. The career of these talented performers, in this country, has 
been one series of artistic triumphs; and we may safely say, that 
they never played to a non-paying house. The three brothers in- 
herit their talent—their 
father, mother and ances- 
tors having pursued the 
same career. The family 
were distinguished in Paris 
at the Montansier The- 
atre, as far back as 1899. 
The three brothers, after 
brilliant provincial 
successes, first appeared in 
Paris, at the Theatre de 
l’Ambigu-Comique, iu 
1825, when Gabriel enjoy- 
ed a complete triumph in 
the part of Cocambo, in 
the famous ballet of that 
name, After performing 
in the principal cities of 
France, they embarked for 
this country, and arrived 
in New York, July 4, 1832 
—the year of the cholera. 
They debuted at the Park 
Theatre, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Simpson, 
to a crowded house, and 
became from that time fix- 
ed favorites of the Ameri- 
can public. They next 
started for the South, the 
fearful epidemic accompa- 
nying them. On the Mis- 
sissippi, one of their aunts 
and several of their fellow- 
passengers fell victims to 
the scourge, and their 
uncle, Jean Ravel, decided 
to return with his nephews, | 
Gabriel, Antoine and Je- 
rome,to Europe. In 1835 
and 1836, we find them 
performing in London, al- 
ways with success. Their 
next appearance in this 
country was under an en- — 
gagement for the Chestnut = 
Street Theatre, Philadel- == 
Brie, and the Natioral, = 

ew York. In 1839, the 
steamer Selma, on which 
they were ascending the 
Mississippi, was snagged 
and sunk, and they lost all 
their property, and were 
sare led to return to New 
York, to repair their for- 
tunes. In that hospitable 
city they met with a gener- 
ous reception from their 
many friends. At this pe- 
riod they were in business 
relations with Mr. Wm. 
Niblo, now proprietor of 
the beautiful theatre which 
bears his name. The the- 
atre was then a vast sa- 
loon, in the midst of a gar- 
den ; and the troupe gave 
their representations there, 
alternating with French 
and English vaudevilles. 

course of their repre- 
sentations, they produced 
a fairy piece, entitled the 
Red Gnome, composed by 
Jerome Ravel. ‘This piece, 
of a description entirely 
new to the American pub- 


lic, was so completely successful, that it decided the author to fol- 
low up his first felicitous attempt. Since then, Jerome Ravel has 
produced several of these fairy pieces, each of them more successful 
than its predecessor—such as the Green Monster, Mazulme, or the 
Night Owl, the Golden Pills, Asphodel, Bianco and Golden Eeg. 
On his part, Mr. Niblo, encouraged by the attractions of the Ra- 
vels, built a new theatre adapted to the productions of these arti sts. 
All the principal cities of the United Btates have, by turns, been 
delighted with their performances; and in Havana they hxve 
reaped many a harvest of plaudits and doubloons. The Ravels 


JEROME, ANTOINE AND GABRIEL RAVEL. 


have already left us two or three times, and retired to their native 

country, France, carrying with them a fortune equivalent to their 

talent, and pleasant memories of their long sojourn in this country. 

But an irresistible impulse has always brought them back to us. 

In 1846, on the eve of Gabriel’s benefit, Niblo’s Theatre was burn- 

ed down, and the Ravels then commenced a tour through the 

Union, previous to returning to Europe. Wm. Niblo, untiring in 

his energy, then informed the Ravels that he was building another 

theatre on a grander scale than ever, and intimated his desire to 

form another engagement with the company. The contract was 

duly signed, and on the 

4th of July, 1849, the doors 

of the new edifice were 

opened to welcome a vast 

crowd to the favorite per- 

formances of the Ravels. 

They have since performed 

every season in the same 

theatre, with the exception 

of an occasional engage- 

ment in other cities of the 

Union, always making, 

however, New York their 
headquarters. Just prior 
to thear present visit to Boe- 
ton, they had concluded a 
long and brilliant season at 
New York, during which 
they produced Jerome’s 
brilliant pieces, Boreas and 
“Bianco,” now performing 
at the Boston Theatre. 
“Bianco” is certainly a 
chef-d’euvre of its kind, 
having, in addition to its 
mechanical and scenic ef- 
fects, a connected story. 
We have here a version 
of Don Juan and Leperel- 
lo, the same wild adven- 
tures and revels, closing 
with a fearful retribution. 
Only, instead of a single 
statue accepting the Don’s 
invitation to supper, we 
have half a dozen marble 
gentlemen presenting 
themselves at the festive 
board, and claiming their 
victim. And allthis in the 
midst of diableries and mys- 
tifications,that must be seen 
to be appreciated. Buta 
word more of biography. 
The brothers are all mar- 
ried and have large fami- 
lies, most of their children 
being American born. 
Their present perform- 
ances precede their final 
retirement from the stage 
—an event we regret deep- 
ly, for we shall perhaps 
never again see talent so 
varied united in a single 
company. Our best wish- 
es for their happiness will 
accompany them, and we 
are quite sure that, on their 
part, they will ever cherish 
the remembrance of their 
American friends. They 
leave us with no blot on 
their good name. Their 
private reputation stands 
as high as their artistic 
fame. They have furnish- 
ed to thousands and thou- 
sands entertainments dis- 
tinguished by good taste, 
brilliancy and genuine hu- 
mor, and not marred by a 
feature at which the sever- 
est moralist could take of- 
fence. We bid them adieu, 
therefore, with sincere re- 
gret ; and sorry are we that 
we cannot add au revoir! 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Translated and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 


Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE GRYSTAL DAGGER: 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


™ 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOVE IN THE DISTANCE. 
The soul often destroys the body.—MacrEnpig. 


Oxp Brunall and young Otho left Insprack for the fourth time 
within a fortnight. The aged official had sworn that he would 
overcome the moral malady which was preying on the imprudent 
young man, the nephew of Tubingen, his friend, who had died a 
few months before, poor and calumniated. Faithful to his project, 
Brunall brought his client to hunt eagles (or, at least, that was the 
pretext), into the Stelvio, a mountain situated on the right of the 
Ortler-Spitz, whose glaciers rise to a height of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. After a two days’ tramp, the 
two Alpine Titans and their guide found themselves in a certain 
part of the Stelvio, commonly designated as the highest point in 
Europe for the passage of carriages ; there the frontiers of Tyrol, 
Switzerland and Lombardy meet. 

If the travellers found no eagles, at least they discovered sublime 
points of view and perspectives from these lofty heights. The old 
official, a positive sort of man, whose object in scaling these eleva- 
tions was less a love of nature than a desire to procure the fatigue 
he deemed salutary for his friend, was little tolerant of the excite- 
ment of the latter. Otho did not, however, relax his efforts to 
involve his prosaic companion in the contemplations which an- 
noyed the old man ; the cold of the snow-covered mountains made 
a more serious impression on him than all the themes of enthu- 
siasm that Otho enumerated. Brunall then recognized that poetry 
is the intimate sister of mysticism, and consequently a danger 
almost as real: the Charybdis of this other Scylla. He made an 
effort, therefore, to withdraw his imprudent companion from the 
ether of his thoughts, by proposing an ascension to a little house, 
perched like an eyrie, on one of the peaks of the Stelvio, and 
under the protecting roof of which it would be easier to prepare 
the provisions with which the guide was laden, than in the open air. 
The young man and his aged companion accordingly resolutely 
undertook the ascent. 

From this eminence they descried a crowd of secondary moun- 
tains whence sprang a thousand little torrents, as from Homer’s 
Ida, but not one of which would have prompted the flowery de- 
scription which the poet gives of Pelion. All were, on the con- 
trary, crowned with layers of snow, pierced here and there by dark 
lines of fir-trees, or dense thickets of sterile brambles and caper- 
bushes. Lower down, the view reached to the sad valleys of the 
Neve and Diroccamento, the first so called because it is enveloped 
in eternal snow, the second deriving its name from the mass of 
rocks detached by slides, which make a sort of archipelago of ice 
and granitic blocks in its cavities. Turning from the Sponda 
Lunga, which is involved in the Swiss Alps, the post-road that 
leads travellers from the valley of the Inn to Lombardy, was seen 
climbing the flanks of the Stelvio. 

After having thoroughly warmed and refreshed themselves in 
the hut which serves to shelter a few custom-house officers in their 
watch on this triple frontier, Brunall and his companion resolved 
to descend into the valley, to avoid being surprised by the bad 
weather which threatened from the west, rolling up dark turbaned 
clouds to the brow of the loftiest peaks. The fear of avalanches 
induced them to take the main road, which in five or six hours 
would take them a distance they had spent two days in climbing 
by by-paths. So they sct forth, with guns on their shoulders and 
hunting-knives in their girdles, determined to find shelter that 
very evening under the roof where a good dinner and bed awaited 
them, two things which the poct began to appreciate as highly as 
possible. 

The two friends, the young and the old man, sometimes pre- 
ceded by the guide, who bore the knapsack of provisions, had 
already accomplished more than half the way, chatting of one 
thing and another, but not of imagination and enchantment, when, 
at a turn of the road on the flank of the mountain, they per- 
ceived, first one equipage, then another, painfully climbing the 
ascent, about a mile below them. As this route is that commonly 
taken by travellers coming from Munich, there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in this rencontre. A few moments afterwards, Otho and 
his companion heard the noise of bells behind them, announcing 
the approach of a Swiss muleteer. A quarter of an hour having 
elapsed, the two equipages, the muleteer, and our two foot passen- 
gers found themselves at nearly the same point of the road; the 
carriages lower down, ascending slowly, the mules in the middle, 
coming down at a ringing trot, and having already passed our two 
friends who were about thirty paces higher up. 

The road at this point is hollowed into the flank of the moun- 
tain. Granite posts, connected by wooden bars, mark its limit 
towards the abyss at the foot of which the little torrent of Fredolfo 
rattles among the fallen stones. Onc of the carriages, an ample 
black Berlin, was carefully driven ; while ladies’ dresses were seen 
threuzh the open windows of the other, which was a Brougham 
or chariot. Each of the two carriages was drawn by four horses, 
reinforced by a yoke of oxen, as is the practice in the mountains. 
At the moment the mutetecr was about to pass the heavy Berlin, 
one of the oxen, terrified by the noisy mule-bells and the cracking 


of the driver’s whip, suddenly shied to the dangerous side of the 
road, and having, in his fright, struck his neighbor violently with 
his horns, both animals furiously swerved from the road, dragging 
the horses towards the frail bar of wood which served as a parapet 
to the precipice. The postilion shouting to recall the horses, in- 
creased the fright of the oxen, which plunged so violently to the 
right, that the whole train was carried thither. One of the front 
wheels broke the rotten fence-rail at the first crash; the excited 
horses pulled different ways, and the almost inevitable consequence 
of this confusion seemed to be the fall of the whole equipage into 
the chasm, when Otho, who had sprang before the train, shot down 
one of the oxen; then resolutely flinging himself into the chaos, 
cut the ropes which held his furious mate to the carriage. The 
animal, now completely loose, made two or three terrific bounds, 
and having lost his footing among the fragments of the rail, fell 
into the abyss, while the postilions, assisted by Otho, who remained 
perfectly cool, pulled the mysterious Berlin out of the way. 


No sooner was the equipage, which came so near rolling into 
the abyss, out of danger, than a woman sprang from the chariot 
which followed, and plunging through the snow, taking no time to 
wrap herself in her mantle which fell. from her shoulders as she 
leaped from the carriage, ran to Otho, and seizing one of his 
hands, exclaimed, as she cast a piercing look on the youth: 

“Thanks, thanks, sir! You have just saved my mother, and 
one—” The young girl could not finish her sentence; over- 
whelmed by the emotion caused by the terror of this scene, she 
fainted. 

A chamber-maid hastened from the chariot. 

“Look to my lady the countess!” she cried; and raising the 
young girl, with Brunall’s aid replaced her in the chariot, which 
she had left so impulsively. 

The servant-man, still disturbed by fright, had remained standing 
on the road, which was reddened with the blood of the animal our 
young traveller had slain. Ata hint from Otho, he made up his 
mind to open the Berlin, in which was found a woman of a cer- 
tain age, who had fainted, by the side of a coffin of precious wood 
resting on black velvet cushions fringed with silver. The whole 
interior of the carriage was also draped with black. 


At this strange spectacle, Otho remained, stricken with surprise. 
Still he helped the countess’s servant to take her out of the car- 
riage ; he seated her in the open air, and began to rub her forehead 
and hands with snow. The fresh air and the cold application con- 
tributed to promptly restore the senses of the unknown. She 
opened her eyes, and cast a bewildered look about her. 

“Where am 1?” she cried. ‘My son—where is my son?” 

“Your daughter is there, madame,” replied Otho, who thought 
he had misunderstood her question, pointing to the steps of the 
chariot, where the young lady sat, attended by Brunall and her 
waiting-maid. 

“ Yes, I see,” replied the lady. “ But my other child?” 

“J have only seen this young lady,” replied Otho, in astonish- 
ment. 

But the countess had turned her head and recognized the Berlin. 

“Ah!” she cried, without further explanation. ‘ Lead me— 
Beppo, lead me.” 

The valet hastened to support his mistress. Otho, hurt at this 
singular conduct on the part of a woman whom he had saved from 
almost certain death, and who yet had neither word nor look for 
her liberator, suffered her to go alone to the unknown object of her 
solicitude. At this momenta third carriage turned the corner of 
the road, and stopped at the singular spectacle presented by the 
halt of the two others. Several persons alighted. 

“In the name of heaven, what has happened?” cried a young 
man who reached the spot in advance of the others. 

“This equipage came near rolling down the precipice, and these 
ladies had fainted,” replied Otho. 

As the questioner had immediately joined the old lady of the 
Berlin, her liberator advanced to the chariot. But the new-comers 
had already surrounded it. Brunall came forward to meet his 
friend. 

“We are not needed here any longer,” said he, “and if you 
follow my advice, we shall resume our road to reach a shelter 
before nightfall.” 

“But—this young girl?” 

“She has no occasion for you; you sce she is surrounded by 
her own friends. Glory to you, young man! You do things in 
splendid style. But for you this old countess and her charge 
would have rolled into the torrent like a fragment of rock. The 
young girl is very pretty.” 

“And we leave in such a hurry!” exclaimed Otho, with his eyes 
turned on the chariot. 

The ex-official only replied by a gesture, pointing out the gath- 
ering night. 

“ Beautiful girls are a sort of poetry in their way,” he thought, 
“like points of view and mountains. _It will be a trying day for 
my sick man.” 

And as our two mountain travellers, one from resolution, and 
the other from lack of courage to resist, were retiring from the 
scene of thi¢ strange adventure, the waiting-maid ran after them. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” she exclaimed, “ my young mistress 
wishes to know your names !” : 

“Tell her Otho Ericson, a student of Inspruck,’’ replied the 
young man, in a voice of emotion. “And she—who is she ?” 

“ The gentleman will soon learn, probably,” replied the waiting- 
maid, as she retired. 

A hundred paces off the road turned. Otho halted there a mo- 
ment, perceiving the black veil of the beautiful unknown floating 
over onc of the groups. Brunall took the young man’s arm under 
his own. Two hours afterwards, they were seated before a good 
supper, at a table abundantly supplicd. But Otho did not eat. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE STUDENT. 

Art twenty-five years of age, Otho had never seriously been in 
love. During the seven or cight years occupied in his studies at 
the university of Heidelberg, he had seen his friends make use of 
love as of a selected occupation, not a sentiment imbibed, and 
from lack of being able to do the same, his heart might almost be 
termed virginal. But if he had not yet loved woman, as a poet 
he had loved love itself, cclebrated it in his songs, according to 
what he had divined rather than experienced. 

Among the students least fitted by organization for the positive 
labors of university sciences, he had formed a sort of little pleiades 
of dreamers and philosophers of twenty, who conducted a maga- 
zine that aimed at nothing less than to enlighten the future, 
humanity, the progress of art and science, and we don’t know 
what else. All the associates of this publication dipped, you may 
be sure, into the innovations of all kinds of which dreaming Ger- 
many has had the monopoly, in philosophy especially. Each 
collaborateur had charge of a Utopia or a discovery to explain and 
propagate. In condensing all the scattered rays of these little 
glories, it would have been very difficult to form a sun, although 
their publication was entitled der Aundschafter (the Illuminator). 
Otho had the department of fine arts in this journal, and his arti- 
cles on music, in range, were among the most serious papers pub- 
lished. It was not that the I!luminator did not sometimes under- 
take elevated questions of philosophy or science, and its ambition 
in this respect had singularly increased from the day when the 
illustrious Gocthe had condescended to devote to it a few pages, 
not of poetry, but of that science which he affected so much, and 
in which he made more than one discovery of the first importance ; 
it is unnecessary to say that we are speaking of natural history. 

Goethe’s article, which served to attract a momentary attention 
to the student’s magazine, treated of a question of human anato- 
my presented in a new light. And really, for a moment, the 
Illuminator shone like a sun! The same number of the publica- 
tion contained an analysis of the new music, a little diverted from 
the principal subject by the digressions of an ill-regulated pen, and 
which, in reference to the probable music of the archangels, pre- 
sented this phrase, which made a sensation, “ Swedenborg, Mes- 
mer, Spurzheim and Hahnemann are four elements which will 
create a moral world,” and the phrase was signed Otho! This 
line, bold for the period in which it was written, contributed more 
to attract attention to the author than forty odes on the nothing- 
ness of pleasure in love would have done. The old professor, 
whom his uncle had particularly urged to keep Otho on his guard 
against the little-relished innovations of the Inspruckers, was so 
alarmed at this explosion that he took Otho home in the vacation, 
in order to make every effort to agnihilate the germ of such fatal 
tendencies. On his return, he changed his classes, and the pupil, 
sensitive of the ridicule abundantly heaped on the heads of the 
learned men whom he had compared to nothing short of fire, 
water, air and earth, promised to publish nothing more in the 
magazine in which his famous phrase had seen the light, than 
essays on the art of sounds, and the little warblings of his muse. 
Moreover, as what Otho had written was rather, after all, the poetic 
result of a combination of words, than a thought of conviction, 
he kept his word, and folded the wings of his imagination, when 
tempted in his flight to alight on the flowers of the mystic garden. 

One or two weeks had slipped away since the incident of Mount 
Stelvio, and the young man appearing completely recovered from 
his hallucinations, the worthy German took his word for it, when 
the latter had spoken to him of the necessity of coming to some 
decision with regard to his future. After having passed the whole 
month of March,either at Brunall’s country seat, or in mountain 
excursions, Otho returned home. It was then, haunted by a new 
pressure, the solution of which did not seem to present any chance 
for his happiness, the poor young man had found nothing better 
to do, however dangerous for him, than to borrow, from the absorb- 
ing labors of the work of which mention has been ‘made, a recrea- 
tion in another order of thoughts. Of course it will be understood 
that we refer to the fainting beauty of the Stelvio, of whom he 
had heard nothing more, although she had asked for his namo 
with an appearance of solicitude. low many times since the day 
she had been found and lost had Otho, sending beyond the Alps 
his thoughts more penetrating than looks, dreamed of this fugitive 
apparition, which a single sun-ray had daguerreotyped in his soul. 
If spring, backward in this cold valley, appeared with some tint of 
blue, some gleam of sunshine, it was because this light of gold 
and azure came from Italy. So if some fugitive prism smiled a 
moment in the anxieties of the present and future of Otho, it was 
was from beyond the Alps this sweetness reached him. Searcely 
seen, this young girl had suddenly, despotically seized on all the 
long-objectless outpourings, on all those odes “to Her,” which 
every reader of the Aundschafter, however destitute of homage she 
might be, had hitherto been able to apply to herself without rob- 
bing any one. 

There is no being in the world, whatever his organization, who 
has not in each phase of life an idea, a pre-occupation, a hope, a 
desire, in a word, towards which his thought returns most wil- 
lingly, as the needle does to the north, and the flower to the sun. 
The mind is never inactive in its aspirations, and we often aban- 
don ourselves to dreams of an extravagant order, or of impossible 
realization. The pauper calculates what he would do with a mil- 


lion at the very moment hunger gnaws him; the prisoner sees 
himself in dear-loved lands when his forehead is resting on bars of 
iron. It was thus our hero thought of the improbable love of this 
young girl, whose image, disappearing as soon as seen, had offered 
a point of support to the thousand thoughts that fluttered out of 
his soul, like ciders, to launch into the limitless heaven of love. 
But having recognized the danger of this new folly, he preferred, 
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rather than suffer its foreseen torments, to confront anew the mala- 
dy of which he had been cured. Otho knew that these insensate 
hopes, born of idleness and reverie, were blossoms that would 
never expand. 

He therefore energetically resolved to return for a moment to 
his tirst Utopias, promising himself not to venture to the extreme 
limits, beyond which he had come near losing his reason. It was 
thus that, to the great joy of his friends of the elective city, Otho 
returned, completely armed, to the scientific arena, with the famous 
epigraph we quoted above traced upon his shicld. But already 
more than a month had passed without Otho learning to whom he 
had rendered a service, in spite of the hopes founded on the inter- 
xogatory of the young unknown. All that he knew was that the 
family with the coffin was Italian. But Florentine, Roman or 
Venetian? He could not tell. The young man was often tor- 
mented by the desire to cross the chain of Alps which seems to 
keep its fine weather for the charming country where the sun rises. 
But what pretext had he to undertake the journey? Was it not 
rather to the great cities of Germany that the need of shaping a 
future career summoned him? Often Otho, perhaps deceived by 
easy successes, had thought of abandoning himself to the hope of 
creating this desired future in the career of letters, for the example 
of Goethe was then turning all heads. But the incident of the 
Stelvio had overthrown all his then uncertain projects. The Alps 
scemed to him the barrier of a celestial Eden which he adorned 
with all the charms with which ancient poctry and that of the 
middle age have invested these bewildering countries, with the 
flowers of the eloquence of Ovid, Catullus, Petrarch and the au- 
thor of “Roland.” His enthusiasm showed him modern Bea- 
trices, Lauras, Angelicas and Aloises of Albany in all the women 
who people these cities, and these cities presented themselves to 
him under the form of the most beautiful monuments which paint- 
ing has rendered familiar to the sons of the north. In his excited 
imagination, the Tiber reflected only colonnades of marble ; the 
Adriatic mingled with its azure the variegated reflection of shaded 
hills, and the air, laden with the intoxicating perfume of blossom- 
ing orange-trees, vibrated to the magic tones of harps and the 
voices of the daughters of Ausonia. All was brilliancy, perfume, 
harmony and pleasure. And the Alps, those snowy and bearded 
mountains, were the only guardians which separated him from 
this garden of the Hesperides. And should not he who each day 
sent his thoughts beyond their cloudy crests cross them himself ? 
Otho dreamed of this happiness, apparently impossible, which a 
firm exercise of the will was sufficient to annihilate. Love, the 
sun of existence, which as yet had shed but a few rays on him, 
perhaps awaited him in the bosom of the embalmed hills of Sor- 
rento, or in the discreet gondola of the Venetian lagoons ; and he 
remained. He resisted these irritating appeals. You see how 
this good young man had recovered his reason. The old German, 
his Aulic counsellor, told him to go to Ileidelberg to resume his 
studies, to abstain from the “spirit of the nerves,” the “ four hu- 
man elements,” and put himself in a condition to be able to estab- 
lish himself as a doctor, by all means an allopathic one, in one of 
the Lombard or Venetian cities subjected to the Austrian domina- 
tion. The advice was not bad, for it conciliated everything ; but 
an incident occurred which cut off all these alternatives. 

One morning, Otho was informed that the postal department 
wished to sec him. It was for a registered package, addressed to 
Mr. Otho Ericson, a student. The young man of course thought 
ot the unknown ladies of the mountain, and declared that the de- 
spatch was for him. He paid the charges, wrote a receipt, and car- 
ried off the document. When he reached his lodgings, he broke 
an heraldic seal, and found within the envelope ten bank notes of 
a hundred florins each, with a single line in a trembling handwrit- 
ing: “From the Countess Bastiglia, née Countess Morosini, of 
Venice.” It was the recompense for his act of courage in the 


* Stelvio. 


The color mounted to the brow of the noble young man, and 
he instantly hurried off to Brunall’s. The quiet German opened 
the envelope, saw the bank bills, counted them, and looking at 
Otho, asked : 

“Well, did you expect more ?” 

The young man stood astounded at this sincere or feigned 
interpretation. 

“Yet three thousand zwanzickers is not’ bad,” continued the old 
man, tranquilly, “It is true, you ran the risk of being trampled 
by the horses.” 

“ The truth is,” cried Otho, at last, “that, as thanks for the ex- 
posure of my life, I am insulted !” : 

This time the worthy German looked at his young friend witha 
startled air. 

“Is the ‘spirit of the nerves’ come back on you?” he asked. 
“You are without a penny; you have nothing in the world but a 
little bit of a house which, like a turtle’s shell, can only lodge its 
master; you are put to shifts for a living, and you call a windfall 
of a thousand florins an insult!” 

“Iam going to sell my house and start for Venice,” replied 
Otho. 

“ What to do?” asked Brunall. j 

“To retort on the countess her insulting offer.” 

“ Otho,” said the mischievous old man, “ are not your scruples 
increased by an excuse for the journey ?” 

“I must see this lady of the coffin,” said the young man, with- 
out replying. “I wish to inform her, as I return her gold, that a 
man of soul who rushes into danger to perform a service is pot a 
mercenary.” 

The two friends conversed and discussed this incident a long 
time, and the resolution with which it had inspired our hero. We 
are compelled to say that they did not come to a perfect under- 
Standing, and that if, at the bottom of his heart, the old man 


appreciated the scruples of the youth in relation to the acceptance 
of this recompense, on the other hand, he could not be made to 
understand the necessity of a journey for which a letter, accompa- 
nying the return of the notes, might be as well substituted. But 
Otho would not admit to himself the validity of such objections, 
and delighted to find an excuse for yielding to the impulses which 
had tormented his soul since the scene on the mountain, declared 
his resolution to be impregnable. In fact, during the succeeding 
days, he negociated the sale of his house through the medium of 
a lawyer who had already made advances on its value, and having 
also converted into money all the books for which he could find a 
purchaser, made his adicux to the old official, his only friend in a 
city he abhorred, and crossed the Alps, not without having halted 
for a long time at the point of the Stelvio where the young con- 
tessina had fainted at his feet. 


CHAPTER III. 
VENICE. 

A FEw days afterwards, Otho passed through Verona on his 
way to Padua, to arrange for his arrival in Venice. We say to 
arrange, because our hero, after so many fine dreams about the 
Italian cities, did not intend to inaugurate his sensations in any 
half-way manner. He had resolved to enjoy his first impressions 
in all pomp, and as a grand spectacle. And see how he went to 
work to accomplish this poetical result. 

German as he was, Otho, without yielding credit to the litera- 
ture of the elegiac declamations of the then fashionable literature 
of the pessimists, easily understood that Venice had lost some- 
thing of the physiognomy it wore in the great ages of the past. 
Without believing in the Jeremiads of the English and French 
reviews, which speak of nothing but palaces almost crumbling 
down on travellers’ heads, and of descendants of the patricians 
starving before old pictures which the law alone prevents their 
selling, Otho well understood that the glorious daughter of the 
doges must have some wrinkles on her brow. He doubted not 
that the apparatus, the picture of modern life, was a shocking anom- 
aly in the Moorish and Byzantine framework sculptured in the 
most coquettish and sumptuous periods of art. Without doubt 
the prosaic profile of a citizen of our days must disgust every 
poetic eye, under the arcades of palaces built by Scamozi or San- 
sovino. ‘Thus our enthusiastic young man, an epicure in intelli- 
gent sensations and lively impressions, a Sybarite of art, ina word, 
was unwilling stupidly to spoil his taste for Venice. There are 
impressions which never come back to us; Otho had experienced 
this a few years before, with Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” which he had 
heard badly partitioned, badly arranged, and executed (that is the 
word), in a deplorable manner. Never, since this first impression, 
had that admirable composition regained its legitimate place in 
the opinion of a keenly sensitive man, and the name of the opera 


~ had ever remained to him as the mnemotechnie term for a punish- 


ment to which he had been subjected. Otho therefore understood 
himself, and he had resolved not to compromise Venice in his 
heart, where he had set aside a place to hold her. It was to attain 
his object that our hero very slowly followed the road which, from 
the descent of the Alps, separated him from the Adriatic shore, 
his design being to wait for a full moon to make his entrance into 
the city of the doges. 

On the appointed day, our hero arrived at Padua; where he 
would not visit a single monument for fear of weakening the force 
of his admiration. He waited until evening, and midnight hav- 
ing arrived, when he beheld the moon shining in the pure and 
blue air of a spring night, he embarked and crossed the lagoon, 
telling his gondoliers to row him to the Piazzetta, following the 
entire length of the grand canal. 

If our traveller had pictured Venice to himself under the im- 
pression of the lugubrious pages which its history often presents, 
it was under the aspect now offered to his eyes that he should have 
represented it. In fact, at this hour, and illuminated in this way, 
it was the mysterious city over which the sombre influence of the 
two-fold and terrifying Council of Ten and the Inquisitors still 
seemed to brood. ‘The moon, which scaled the sky above the 
Lido, spread its pearly light through a blue air of excessive rare- 
faction. Not a cloud in the sky; not a vapory gauze veiling 
the stars, which shone like roses of fire. The horizon itself was 
invisible in this atmosphere at once so luminous and so soft. The 
water was of the color of the sky; everything, in the immensity 
displayed to the traveller’s eyes, was melted, blended and softened 
into that delicious tint of lilac blue peculiar to Italian nights, 
which have not changed since the period when the poct of the 
Lago di Garda, the amorous Catullus, painted them so well. 

And in the midst of this water and sky of tender shades, the 
city reared its vigorous mass in black profile, full of shadows, 
which the moon, as yet too low upon the Lido, had not banished. 
This agglomeration of buildings, stretched upon a long line of 
dim obscurity, presented, as it marked a transparent and bluish 
sky and water, a spectacle so strange, new and original, that it 
was one of those of which we are accustomed to say that a painter 
would never dare to reproduce it on canvass for fear of being 
accused of want of verisimilitude or of extravagance. It was not 
exactly beautiful, but strange. -A romantic poet would have com- 
pared this long line of irregularities, losing itself in the distance of 
the lagoon, to the serrated jaw of a.crocodile. Otho thought that 
this mass of towers and campaniles dwindled by the night, these 
salient angles of roofs, these cupolas, these fronts and dim pro- 
files, gave to this strange city the aspect of a Cyclopean cemetery, 
with its mausolea and its obclisks. ‘The masts of vessels, decked 
with sails and cordage, resembled funeral cypresses. He seemed 
to be before a maritime Palmyra. 

But, bis gondola still advancing, the tumulary columns and 


obelisks became campaniles again, the expiatory chapels vast 
domes, and each tomb a palace. The mass was breached in de- 
tail; the fantastic vanished, in proportion as the eye took better 
measure of the unknown. The vast chimneys, with their huge 
openings, of a strange form peculiar almost to Venice, pushing 
everywhere above the roofs, rendered yet more irregular, at each 
oar-stroke, the upper line of the city, where also were scen long 
and slender tubes of brick carrying high in the air the smoke of 
some of the new workshops. This manufacturing business dis- 
pleased Otho, who would assuredly have been moved to a sacred 
poetic rage, if, on reaching Venice a few years later, he had found, 
as there are now, a railroad over the lagoon, a bridge connecting 
the island of fourteen centuries with the mainland, and-hydrogen 
gas on the square of St. Mark. 

Finally, the gondola which carried our Cesar and his fortune 
entered the city by the broad branch of the grand canal which 
takes the name of Canaregio. Otho found it followed a double 
line of houses, among which the palaces, in proportion as his bark 
advanced, became more numerous. When he debouched into the 
grand canal, that liquid Corso, our hero moderated the ardor of 
his gondoliers. If Venice had not then seemed to him beautiful, 
it would have been her fault, not his, for he had the most gorgeous 
circumstances under which to view it. It was one of those nights 
which the Chaldeans passed in the vast plains of the Euphrates in 
studying the starry heavens. Then began for Otho the exhibition 
of this museum of palaces. His gondola gliding slowly in the 
centre of the canal, between the portion lighted by the full moon, 
and that which remained bathed in transparent penumbrz, showed 
him the most splendid panorama which can be unfolded before 
the eyes of artist or poet. Beside the severe and cold palace of 
the style of Sanmicheli, the builder of bastions, was presented the 
work of Longhena, on which flourished all the fancies of decorated 
architecture. It was an extreme pleasure for our traveller to 
search the shadow which bathed his right, to seize on the thousand 
caprices of balconies, galleries and colonnades, vaguely sketched 
on the fagade of these lofty palaces, on the marble steps of which 
each undulation of his gondola rolled a tiny wave. He soon shot 
beneath the immense arch of the Rialto Bridge, and for him it 
was like the portal of a new spectacle. The canal, expanding 
and describing a new curve, received on both sides at once the 
splendor of the moon, which drew a dazzling furrow over the 
water in which his gondola advanced slowly as in a spangled path- 
way leading to prodigies. 

And always on the right and left was a succession of those no- 
ble and splendid dwellings baptized with the finest names inscribed 
in the Golden Book. Here was the Manini palace, that of the 
man who had the mournful honor of closing the series of doges of 
a republic fourteen centuries old, annihilated by a republic of yes- 
terday. Beside it, the humble house where Andrea Dandolo was 
born; further off, the dwelling of the Loredani, with Castilian 
architecture, like their name. And the immense austere Gri- 
mani palace, at the steps of which the Bucentaur came to seek 
her whom St. Mark was about to crown as doge; and further off, 
the three edifices which bear like a glorious cameo on their front 
the shield of the Mocenigos. Finally, the Moorish and ogival 
monument which was the dwelling of that man to whose name 
misfortune has added a touching aureola of glory—Francesco 
Foscari. 

But the gondola has turned the angle of the canal, and new 
accidents of light give a more singular attraction to the succession 
of palaces all commended by art or history. More than once 
Otho thought that perhaps behind one of these elegant colonnades, 
she whose residence rendered Venice so beautiful to him, was 
reposing. But after halting for a long time before the Rezzonico 
palace and ten others which succeeded it, fearing to weary his ad- 
miration, he had his gondola moved more rapidly towards the 
opening of the Canaluzzo, so nobly designated by the magic church 
della Salute, an edifice which seems built expressly to be seen in 
the night, under the melancholy projections of a fine moonlight. 
Its three cupolas, whose tin roofs are then changed to silver, make 
it look like a mosque of Cairo; the little open bells complete the 
resemblance. The night effacing some of those details of an 
ornamentation which reveals the period of artistic decadence in 
which it was completed, nothing appears to shock the taste of the 
traveller ; on the contrary, everything about it charms his eye. 
But Otho was in haste to land at the Piazza; in ten strokes of the 
oar, the shining iron prow of his gondola struck the marble steps. 

Verily, he must have a stone for a heart who could contemplate 
coldly, for the first time, so majestic and charming a spectacle. 
Otho, after having looked upon the lagoon, over which spreads 
that archipelago of islands of which the Lido is the worthy guar- 
dian, advanced along the ducal palace, whose thick-set pillars sup- 
port the brilliant open gallery, where, six centuries ago, the judge 
appeared and displayed to the people the axe bathed with the 
blood of Marino Faliero. In front, the marvellous line of the 
buildings of Sansovino, making an elbow at the foot of the lofty 
campanile of St. Mark, bordering with its elegant porticoes one 
of the sides ofthe celebrated square which was the Venetian 
forum. On reaching the centre of this arena of the republican 
passions of other days, Otho found himself opposite the basilica of 
St. Mark, enriched with the spoils of St. Sophia the Constantinc- 
politan. The clock tower was exhausting the hours of the night ; 
the young stranger was alone in the midst of this magic spectacle, 
whose pomp, originality and poetry crowned all his expectations. 
Otho had hoped much from this solitary and nocturnal impression ; 
Venice had completely realized it. It was not as with “ Euryan- 
the ;” here, on the contrary, everything contributed to render the 
sensation this Sybarite of art and poetry had sought more com- 
plete and keen. 

The vast and austere silence of this city was something 
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unexpected to Otho, who had not dreamed of it when he had 
imagined Venice. In this city, over which so many memories of 
historical espionage and terrible passions brood, silence seems to 
listen, instead of being nothingness. The architecture of all these 
palaces makes them nests of echoes. Even now, in the nineteenth 
century, when the Ten belong to history, as the leads and wells 
do to the deceived curiosity of travellers, it is easy to experience 
a vague shudder of terror, as you hear your solitary footstep re- 
peated in the night time by the sonorous porticoes. 

In places where man is silent, nature has commonly her thou- 
sand voices. Here she bids the birds warble, there the leaves to 
whisper. But at Venice it is not thus. Except here and there in 
the distance the hoarse cry of some belated gondolier, to prevent 
the shock of another bark at the turn of a canal, nothing troubles 
the sepulchral silence of the seemingly dead city. Nothing need 
be said of the songs of Tasso, so much quoted by imaginative 
poets. But these facades of polished marble, these flags, these 
sonorous steps, seize on the slightest atoms ot noise, as the idle 
inhabitants of a little town do on the most trifling piece of news, 
On the Rhine, at a place called Lurlei, there is an indiscreet echo, 
which repeats what is said seven times. At Venice, the flight of 
a pigeon, the familiar guest of the roofs, winging from dome to 
campanile, rings like that of an eagle. If a nocturnal idler 
sneezes on the square of St. Mark, the whole city, if it were not 
asleep, might exclaim, Felicita! Heaven bless you! When day- 


light appeared, Otho sought for an inh. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GONDOLIER. 

Our transalpine traveller had often heard that the Venetian 
gondoliers were the best informed people possible with regard to 
the patrician families, but also that they had preserved from the 
fatal days of the republic a deep-rooted tradition of prudence and 
discretion, which hardly permitted a stranger, particularly a Ger- 
man, to obtain any confidence beyond trivial matters of public 
notoriety. However that may be, Otho resolved to try if it 
would not be possible for him to learn something of the interior of 
the family to whom he was to make restitution. He therefore 
sent for a gondolier, with the view of keeping him some days in 
his service, in order the better to attempt gaining his confidence, 
and to obtain thence, by the aid of his generosity, an exception to 
what was said of this traditional discretion. 

“Take me to the Bastiglia palace,”’ said Otho, to the son of the 
lagoons. “Do you know it?” 

“Do I know the Bastiglia palace!’’ exclaimed the gondolier, 
with an almost stereotyped air; “and who should know it bet- 
ter than Ido? Have I moored my bark to its fenders for fifteen 
years? Ah, if I could only speak out! Simple as I am, signor, 
I can go back a long way.” 

“ Have you served the countess?” cried Otho, delighted at this 
chance. 

“As you say, padron mio! and in the time of her first husband— 
a Morosini, nothing shorter, an illustrissimo, who reckoned more 
doges among his ancestors than I do regatta prizes among mine.” 

“Well done!” replied Otho. ‘Hear me, my good fellow: you 
shall row to the Bastiglia palace ; I only want to see the outside ; 
then you shall give me some information about the family that I 
stand in need ; and that your tongue and arms may work together, 
I promise you double pay.” 

“« My tongue and arms could not do too much for such a gene- 
rous patron, provided he asks nothing I cannot tell. We Vene- 
tian gondoliers know many family secrets, but they die with us. 
The barcarol is a tomb for secrets.” 

“T know it—I know it; but still I must have an idea of this 
family,—of the members which compose it, living as well as dead, 
—what they say in the city—” 

“JT might tell you all as to an Inquisitor of state, padron mio. 
The Casa Bastiglia and Casa Morosini are my strong points. I 
have pulled more hundreds of oar-strokes for them than there are 
pigeons in St. Mark’s since the establishment of these innocent 
beasts, which are very tough, by the way, for once—” 

“You could tell me,” interrupted the young man, “the connec- 
tion of the names of Bastiglia and Morosini.” 

“Certainly. There was formerly on one of the squares in the 
interior of the city a most magnificent palace inhabited by the last 
of the Morosini, such famous warriors that they were the destruc- 
tion of the Turks in Greece, and they had their names in Latin, 
or some other language that nobody can read, on ever so many 
tombs in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo—Morosini! they 
were my patrons, in a word, which tells everything. Ah, if I could 
speak out !” 

“And this palace belonged to the countess’s father ?”’ interrupted 
Otho. 

“To her husband, my amiable patron, her first husband.” 

“How? Was not the countess born a Morosini?” replied the 
young man, fumbling in his pocket to find the envelope on which 
the Venetian had written her name to indicate the source of the 
remittance. 

“Born Morosini, married Morosini. You can’t be more Moro- 
sini than she is. Nobody knows better than I.” 

“In that case, explain yourself,” interrupted Otho. 

“As you will, padron mio. Now the Countess Faustina was the 
only daughter of her father, just as she had a cousin, the only son 
of his. The two old men, the two brothers Morosini, only hav- 


ing those children, to render the name solid for the future, and to 
unite two fortunes to support it, decided to marry the cousins. 
Ah, I could tell a long story about that.” 

“T understand how the countess retains her name.” 

“The Countess Faustina,” continued the gondolier, “had two 


children—a son, the heir of the name of the famous doges, and a 
daughter, beautiful as the Madonna. But Heaven shows the 
Morosini no more favors than others, and when death comes, his 
scythe sweeps where it will. That is to say, that ten years ago, 
the countess’s husband died in his chateau near Treviso, like a 
simple noble of terra firma, and that two years afterwards, young 
Alviso Morosini, the only one of his warlike lineage left, went 
down in turn, or put out his lantern, as I should say to explain 
myself better, while travelling in Germany—” 

“What! the young count died also, did you say?” interrupted 
Otho. 

“Yes, signor mio. The last male ot the family, Count Alviso, 
died at the age of twenty-two, some say of a fall from his horse, 
which is very possible, for the Venetians are more accustomed to 
gondolas than horses ; others assert that he fought with an officer, 
but that is a whispered rumor. For my part, if I could speak out, 
but never, never! I’m atrue Venetian gondolier at heart. But 
to return to our poor young master—povero conte! He was a brave 
and handsome young man. What an air he had when he manceu- 
vred his eer the grand canal! He protected the Castel- 
lani,* and paid for'serenades at night under the balconies of the 
beautiful Polish ladies who came to see Venice. A true Morosini, 
and if there were any Turks left—” 

“Tn that case, the Countess Faustina has remained alone with 
her daughter.” 

“ With the Contessina—” 

“Do not tell me her name,” interrupted Otho, quickly ; for it 
would have annoyed him to learn, in this common-place way, the 
name of her whom he had reason to suppose was the young lady 
of Mount Stelvio. 

“Tf you know her name, padron mio, it is useless to waste any 
breath in telling you. Besides, I am discreet.” 

“?Tis well. You will never call her anything but the contessina 
when you speak of her to me.” 

“Ah, she is a countess of a thousand, sir, for on her depends 
now the future of the family. I know—I know.” 

“ But her mother, the countess, re-married.”’ 

“ Yes—a Count Bastiglia, but was disappointed in her hopes of 
having a son. Some say they don’t agree very well together. But 
hold, padron mio! here is the new family palace. The old coun- 
tess has not set foot in the other since the death of her husband 
and son. Ah, what a loss the death of Count Alviso was for the 
Castellani 

At this moment the gondola was nearly opposite a spacious 
palace, situated not far from the academy of Fine Arts, or the 
Venice Museum. Otho recollected that it was here he had lingered 
longest on the preceding night, and the throbbings of his heart 
had told, without his asking information of the rowers, that this 
was the dwelling of the beautiful young girl. This phenomenon 
of the mind and soul did not astonish the adept of mystic theo- 
ries, of presentiment and second sight. As soon as the old Cas- 
tellano had directed the iron prow of the gondola to this side of 
the canal, while questioning and listening, Otho had understood, 
guessed and felt, so to say, whither he was going. 


As soon as they were opposite the palace, the young man re- 
tired to the shelter of the little dome of black cloth, which, under 
the name of félze, forms the cabin of every gondola. Sure of not 
being recognized, he could at his ease examine that dwelling, the 
history of whose owners had just been summarily related to him. 
It was a palace in the Moorish and ogival style of the splendid 
sixteenth century. A double gallery with trefoil colonnettes, and 
garnished with marble balconies, decorated the facade, which pre- 
sented a chivalric and elegant aspect.t It was reached by a stair- 
case of marble, flanked by two ramparts adorned with vases of 
flowers. The whole balcony of the first ground floor (piano nobile ) 
was also bordered with boxes and urns full of shrubs, with climb- 
ing and trailing plants, which clung to the columns, mingling their 
flowers with the sculptures of the eapitals, or hanging through the 
apertures of the balcony and trailing in festoons, like a drapery 
embroidered with verdure and flowers, thrown there for a festival. 
Little marble lions seemed standing sentinels on the angles of the 
balconies with which each window was furnished A little canal 
(canaletto) followed the right of the palace, which had another 
entrance on the land upon the Campo San Vitale. Above the 
water-gate, and on the place where is now seen the colored blazon 
of a foreign power, were then visible the double shield of the 
Morosini and the Bastiglias, beneath their coronet, carved in 
stone. 

When he had examiiied-the palace,@tho told his-gondolier to 
pass on, and though the earliness of the hour gave him little fear 
of being recognized, still he did not issue from the félze, or resume 
his conversation with the gondolier, till he had passed the Valma- 
rana Palace, beyond the traghetto of San Vitale. 

“ You have not yet told me your name,” said Otho, resting on 
the arch of the félze, as the gondola undulated gently beneath their 
feet. 
“Tam called Timoteo; my patron saint was a bishop, which 
makes my birthday come on January 24 of every year; but to 
speak truth, they call me Teo, by way of economizing time, I sup- 
pose, though I don’t like it.” 

“ Well, my good Timoteo, end your story about the Morosini, 
since I have seen the palace.” 

“Alas! padron mio, as I told you just now, it is all over with 
the Morosini. These great names can only descend from male to 

*The Nicolotti and Castellani for a long time formed rival factions in the 
corps of Venetian gondoliers. These factions, in the flourishing days of the 

ublic, were rivals in strength and address in the regattas and at the public 
ow , and still exist in our days, and sometimes exhibit their tional 
skill. e Nicolotti wore the black bonnet or barret-cap; that of the Castel- 
lani was red. Every gondolier, even in the service of a palace, belonged to 


one of these rival or almost inimical! factions. 
t This palace has since changed its name, and is now the Palazzo Cavallo. 


male, and the last living being of the blood is a girl, but a noble 
girl is the contessina. I have seen her no bigger than the child of 
the madonna of the traghetto, and she grew up under my eyes in 
the old palace, while her brother Alviso was making us pull our 
lives out on the Guidecca Canal. But to do the little Morosini 
justice, as soon as she was old enough to order wine for us, we 
never lacked it when we came into the palace so dripping wet that 
we looked as if we’d been under the lagoon instead of over it. 
The little count conceived an early taste for boating. And to 
think he died of a tumble from a horse (if that story’s true)! It 
he had been drowned, well and good.” 

Otho interrupted these strange regrets by asking old Teo if he 
had left the service of the family long, and the reason of his 
retiring. 

“Ah, padron mio!”’ he cried, suspending for a moment the ca- 
denced stroke of his oar; ‘I had rather tumble into the water 
than think about it. The old countess, you see, I know more 
about her than I care to tell, and the contessina, too. If the most 
serene republic were still going, the old woman might have peti- 
tioned té be one of the Council of Ten. She’s one of ’em! These 
little hooked noses, my father said (he had served in the arsenal 
under Admiral Emo, and was a judge of the quality,) never prog- 
nosticate anything good. You understand, signor mio, that after 
that, I couldn’t remain in her service.” 

“How, old fool! on account of her hooked nose ?” 

“No, no. Ah, I shudder to think of it! It was on account of 
the ducking—but one must be discreet.” 

“What ducking, old logogriph? Will you never have done 
with your discretion? Arn’t you in my service, arms and tongue ?”’ 

“Didn't I tell your honor? Ah, what an event! A Morosini 
in the water! the last daughter ot so many famous warriors in the 
canal, like the old spaniel that often swims after my oar! Ah, 
there are moments when I confess that was a tough fifteen minutes ; 
but it’s all the same. But she punished me roundly, and I’ve lost 
a fine income of Vicentine wine. But the old countess had disliked 
me for some time. She called me Teo, perhaps because I never 
said ‘ your excellency.’”’ 

“So that, in spite of your talk, I am never to know how you 
offended your mistress.” 

“T thought I had told you, padron mio. Excuse me; I thought 
you knew. Well, then, one evening, or night rather, I had gone 
with a comrade to wait for mother countess at the Fenice Thea- 
tre,” resumed the gondolier, beginning to row again. “ It was 
dark as pitch, and cold as—I don’t know what to liken it to. We 
had waited two hours at the peristyle (I think that’s what they 
call it), and my comrade and I were tired to death. In a word, 
signor mio, the footman comes with his lantern to tell us the 
padrona was coming. ‘Wake up!’ he sung out. I had shut my 
eyes to keep them warm, and I believe they took the advantage 
of me to set me asleep. ‘The padrona! the padrona!’ repeated 
the big carytid of a footman. I got up drowsily and took my 
post, one foot on the barque and the other on the theatre steps, to 
offer my shoulder to the countess as forward gondolier. I don’t 
know whether the padrona had been asleep in the theatre too, but 
the fact is, she wasn’t very firm. She came down to the lowest 
step, for the water was very low. I wanted to bring the gondola 
nearer, and closed my legs; my foot slid on the marble where the 
water had left a mess of rascally weeds; tried to recover my 
balance, but in spite of all I could do, the gondola swung further 
off, and the padrona, having no support for feet or hands, plumps 
right into the water. I think I see her turban and feathers going 
to the right, while the countess dove down to the left. Luckily, 
the lantern threw some light on the business. She got off with a 
ducking over head and ears. She might have given me credit for 
being ducked too, for I threw myself into the water, or rather 
slipped in at the same time. Briefly, signor mio, we were both 
fished out, but the countess was in rather the sorrier plight of the 
two, on account of her dress. It was in the month of December. 
I confess there was a chance of taking cold. ‘Teo, Teo!’ she 
cried, as soon as she saw herself afloat, ‘I discharge you. You 
shall go to prison—ten years in Spielberg, wretch!’ She might 
have said I should go for a hundred years without my contradict- 
ing her. Anger warmed the old lady, but I felt sad and very 
damp. Well, we got back to the palace. The next morning the 
countess was in bed, in the hands of four doctors, and I a spasso, 
that is to say, at large, kicking my heels, after fifteen years ot 
unimpeachable rowing in the service of the illustrious family. I 
could have understood the vengeance of the countess, if the acci- 

} dent had happened to her son; but it only cost her a change of 
dress, and what was that ?”’ 

“What would you have, old fellow? I suppose the countess 
didn’t fancy canal baths in the month of December—each one to 
his taste.” 

“Pshaw! why didn’t she do as I did? Three or four glasses 
of wine in the office and a shake, and it was all over. The fact 
is, that with this affair, I lost my luck. My father told me to be- 
ware of hooked noses ; but I’ve said that once.” 

“ You may be sure that no sort of nose would have put up with 
a wetting that might have been a drowning, or laid the foundatien 
of a consumption.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
MONEY WILL NOT DO ALL. 

The making of a fortune enables a man to cross the chasm 
which separates too widely the gentle from the handicraft classes. 
His money just does this, and no more. But the newly enri 
man stores the future with mortifications for himself who fancies 
his mere wealth will gain him distinction in the circles of gentle- 
men. The tone of good society is equality. Birth, wealth, beau- 
ty, talents, may constitute aemey for society; but to be dis- 
tinguished in it, ns must be admired for admirable, and liked 


for agreeable qualities.— Tait’s Magazine. 
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WINTRY ASPECT OF WEBSTER’S TOMB, MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


WEBSTER’S GRAVE AT MARSHFIELD. ' earth, “still lives” enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. 


TROTTING HORSE 
IN HARNESS. 
The spirited sport- 
ing scene on this 
page represents an 
American horse, 
“Mac,” a noted 
trotter, raised on 
the Kennebec, in the 
State of Maine, go- 
ing round the track 
under a strong pull 
at a 2.30 gait. Trot- 
ting is an American 
invention and date ; 
by which we mean 
that the greatest 
speed has been ob- 
tained in this coun- 
try, by skilful train- 
ing, and great prac- 
tice operating on 
good material, and 
that the American 
trotter is as distinct- 
ly established as the 
English race-horse. 
It would appear that 
the admitted superi- 
ority of our trotting 
horses was the result 
of skilful manage- 
ment rather than of 
breed of 
orses. A few years 
ago an American 
horse named Alex- 
ander was purchased 
to order and sent out 
to England. Eng- 
lish jockeys tried 
him, and he was 
ronounced a hum- 
ug. However, Mr. 
Wheelan, who took 
Rattler to England, 
took the nag, and 
by his advice this 
horse was named in 
a stake with four or 
five of the best trot- 
ters in England, 
Wheelan engaging 


to train and ride him. “‘ When the horses came upon the ground,” 


During a late visit to Marshfield we were much impressed by His name is committed to the keeping’ of a monument more en- | says Skinner, “the odds were four and five to one against Alex- 
the peculiarly solemn aspect presented at this wintry season by the during than bronze or granite—it is interwoven with the history | ander, who won by nearly a quarter of a mile! Wheelan says he 


resting-place of the earthly remains of our immortal Webster, and — of his country. That time, which makes his loss more apparent, 
we have transferred to our pages a sketch of the scene, precisely only brightens its characters. Who can forget that autumn day of 
as it appeared to us. There is a stern simplicity and dignity about 1852, when in the season of garnered harvest, death claimed as his 
the tomb of Daniel Webster, not inharmoniously associated with share the ablest of our statesmen! Who can forget the solemn 
his character as it stands recorded in our annals. Here, where the — hush that fell upon the social circle and the busy mart, when man 
murmur of the ocean dies upon the ear in music—here, where the : 


took the track at starting, and widened the gap at his ease—that 
near the finish, being surprised that no horse was anywhere near 
him, as his own had not yet made a stroke, he got frightened, 
thinking some one might out-brush him—that he put Alexander 
up to his work, and finally won by an immense way, no horse 
whispered to man, “ Daniel Webster is dead!” He died in the _ literally getting to the head of the quarter stretch, as he came out 


winter moans its requiem among the pines, in the midst of scenery _ fullness of his powers and greatness—not too soon for his fame— at the winning stand. The importers of Alexander, at any rate, 
he loved while living, repose the ashes of the mighty dead. To but alas! too early for his friends and his coyntry. Calmly his | were so surprised and delighted at his performance, that they pre- 
this spot, this remote spot on the seacoast, such a tide of pilgrim- | spirit passed away to a better land, In all the lives of great and | sented Wheelan with a magnificent gol timing watch and other 


will ever flow as sets to Mount Vernon, to the Hermitage of good men, there is no record of a deathbed more characterized by | valuable presents, and sent Messrs. 
ennessee, and to Ashland. Daniel Webster, departed from this _gentle affection and Christian hope than that of Daniel Webster. | chasers) a superb service of plate.” 


‘THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE, IN HARNESS. 


& B. (the American pur 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE GATE OF TEARS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


[The “Gate of Tears,” the straits or passage into the Red Sea, commonly 
called Babelmandel. It received this name from the old Arabians, on account 
of the danger of the navigation, and the number of shipwrecks by which it 
was distinguished; which induced them to consider as dead, and to wear 
mourning for, all who had the boldness to hazard the passage through it into 
the Ethiopic Ocean.] 


Along the tide of story led. 
We often find some thought astray 
That overlives its little day ; 

So in Arabian tale I read 


That all who sought the Ethiope sea 
Through Babelmandel’s stormy strait, 
Was mourned as having passed the gate 

That opens to eternity. 


It shadowed forth so many fears, 
So many farewells, sobs and sighs, 
Such weary hearts, such aching eyes, 
It grew to be “ the gate of tears.” 


I thought it over—how they met, 
And how they parted, wringing hands, 
And giving low and sweet commands, 
And love-words, saddened by regret. 


And then I thought of other straits 
That open into unknown seas ; 
How Life bas many such as these: 

How Time has many tearful gates. 


How Love, in sackcloth wrapt around, 
Hath in her sorrow no relief; 
Her heart is overcharged with grief 

For those who now are “ outward bound.” 


How, as each slowly disappears 
Through perilous straits to unknown seas, 
The loved ones fall upon their knees, 

And worship at the “ gate of tears.”’ 


And if the wanderers reached Cathay, 

Or harbored at Avillion isles, 

They cannot count the deep sea miles 
Down which their journey stretched away. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


CLARICE HOWARD: 


OR, 


THE FOUR HOMES. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“My child, it is a hard trial for you, but I can do no more. 
Nothing on earth can save him.” The kind-hearted physician 
drew me to him, and I saw the tears in his eyes as he bent down 
and laid his hand on my head. 

“My father, my dear, dear father, I cannot let him go. O, 
doctor, doctor, do something for him ; you must not let him die!” 
And in my anguish I caught his hand in both mine, and almost 
screamed out my request. 

“You poor child, not all that you orI could do would save him 
now. Listen to me, Clarice; your father is my best and dearest 
friend, and this is very hard on me as well as you; but we must 
bear it patiently. We ought to rejoice for him. He has had 
many trials in this world, my child, and now I trust he is going 
to join your sainted mother.” 

The tears slowly coursed down the good man’s face and fell 
heavily on my hands; but I could not heed his sorrow in the 
greatness of my own. 

“Will he go to my mother and leave me here all alone? 0, I 
cannot, cannot let him go ; my father, my dear father !” 

“ Clarice.” 

I flew to the bedside and clasped the wan and wasted hand 
extended to me. 

“Can I do anything for you, father—anything to make you 
better? You wont die, father—you wont die and leave your poor 
little girl all alone ?” 

“My child, you must not talk so wildly; you must strive for 
my sake to bear your trials patiently. You will not be left alone, 
my dear little Clarice ; there are many who will be good to my 
little girl for my sake when Iam gone. Your uncle will take you 
to his home, and you will be to him as another daughter. ‘Be 
grateful to them for all they do for you; try to repay every kind- 
ness they bestow on you, and show to your uncle the duty you 
would to me. Will you promise me all this, my little daughter ?” 

I promised ; and then I felt the doctor’s arm around me, and he 
took my father’s hand in his. 

“T too will watch over her, Howard, for your sake, and for the 
sake of her we both loved. Your child shall never want a home 
while I have one, and if her own relatives desert her, I will be a 
father to her.” 

“Heaven will bless you for your kindness to the orphan. I 
can die in peace now. Kiss me once more, my little daughter. 
Farewell, my friend ; farewell, all earth. Clarice, my Clarice, I 
come, I come !” 

In my quiet hours I yet sec that still, white face, with its an- 
gelic smile, yet hear the sweet, faint tones of that dying voice, 
and yet can recall the utter desolation that came over me, as I 
realized that death had taken my fond and dearly-loved parent. 
There were two or three days of gloomy stillness in the house, 
when people went and came with stealthy steps, and spoke in 
smothered tones; and I heard them talk about me and my future, 


and speak of him who was gone; and all the time I was striving 
to shake off the horror of that room and its white-hung walls, and 
the great, black coffin I had crept out of bed and stood shivering 
in the dark at the head of the stairs to see the men carry in. The 
good doctor, my only friend, came frequently to try to console 
me; but his efforts were useless, I could not yet listen to his gen- 
tle reasoning. A strange young woman came and fitted a dress- 
waist on me. I saw none of the material, yet I shivered with an 
icy chill as I felt it touch me. I knew nothing of the lapse of 
hours or days—it was a horrible blank. The doctor broke the 
spell at last. 

“Will you come and see him once more, Clarice? They are 
going to bury him now, my poor child.” 

I had never entered the room where he lay; but I seemed to 
gain fresh courage, and rose directly and walked down stairs. 
The room was full of people ; I saw them as if in adream. They 
opened to let me approach the table where the coffin stood. It is 
a fearful agony to look for the last time on those we have loved 
so well in life. To the reader who has experienced such a grief, 
description is needless ; to those who have never been bereaved, 
my words would have no meaning.» So natural and lifelike looked 
the features of the’dead that involuntarily I caught the doctor’s 
hand, and exclaimed : 

“ He is not dead !” 

The tears were falling fast down the old man’s face—I had no 
tears to shed. A man came from the crowd, and whispered : 

“Tt is time to go.” 

The doctor led me away, and as we ascended the stairs he said, 
in his kind tones : 

“You had better go to your bed at once, my child; you are in 
a high fever now, and nothing but rest will do you good.” 

“T am going with you, to be near him while I can.” 

The good man seemed much surprised, and a little alarmed. 

“T cannot have you go, indeed. Iwish I had not told you any- 
thing about it until all was over.” 

“T knew all about it,”” was my answer; but at this moment a 
voice called him from below, and he hastened away, saying : 

“Your uncle has come; now do as I tell you, and try to get 
some sleep.” 

Sleep! I could have shrieked in my agony; but I could not 
sleep. I heard them leaving the house ; I heard the confusion of 
steps as those who bore the coffin passed through the narrow en- 
try; I heard the last one’leave the house and the door shut; and 
then the woman who had always waited on us came up. She had 
her apron to her eyes, and her face was red and swollen. Poor 
creature, very few had shown her kindness, but he was kind to all. 

“Why, what are you doing, miss?” she exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment, seeing the hurried attempts I was making to get my 
things on. “ You are not going out ?” 

“Come and help me,” was all my reply; but she hastened 
down to tell her mistress. 

My bonnet was not there; I snatched a shawl, and the fear of 
being stopped lent me wings. Down the stairs, through the open 
door, across the street, round the first corner, and then the nearest 
road to the churchyard, I flew rather than ran. I knew where 
they were going to lay him; I also knew the path I was follow- 
ing was not more than half the distance the long train following 
the hearse had to go. They could not climb the steep hill as I 
did. When they all stood around the open grave, and the voice 
of the clergyman sounded clear in the stillness, I crept out from 
behind the wall, and pushing two or three aside, in a few seconds 
stood beside the doctor. There was a movement among all that 
group of men as I went so like a spirit into their midst, and some 
sobbed aloud, while others turned away, and the doctor held my 
hand with a crushing clasp and said nothing. It was over; the 
last prayer was said, the earth had fallen on its kindred clay, the 
group surrounding the grave had parted, and I still stood there, 
holding fast to my friend, and listening to the dull sound as the 
men filled it up. Each sound echoed painfully on my heart. I 
think at that hour I was more than half insane. Nothing less 
than insanity could have given me strength to endure what I did, 
tearless and calm. A tall, stout gentleman, round whom several 
others had gathered in conversation, now came towards us. The 
doctor started from his reverie. 

“This is your uncle, Clarice. Look up, child.” 

For several minutes a drizzling rain had been falling. My 
shawl was damp and hung carelessly around my shoulders; my 
hair, loose and disordered, had partly fallen over my face. I fancy 
I was a deplorable object enough. 

“This is no place for her.” 

It was an unpleasant voice, and I shrank from the hand which 
would have removed my tangled locks from my eyes. The doc- 
tor began to lead me away, my uncle still keeping close beside 
me. I knew that he was watching me closely. 

“This child looks as if she had never been taken any care of. 
I had no idea to find my niece looking like this.” 

“ Your brother’s peculiar circumstances, with no wife—” 

The doctor’s voice trembled, and he stopped. 

“O, ah, yes, I suppose so! Nobody to look after her; wild 
and self-willed, and all that. Well, I suppose I must take her home 
with me, and let my family see what they can do to civilize 
her.” 

“T don’t want to go—don’t let me go.” 

I clung to my old friend’s arm as if he were all I had left now. 

“Remember your promise.” 

I did remember it ; but with it came such a flood of recollec- 
tions, that overpowered, my strength gave way, and I fainted. 


“ Well, Iam sure, Iam glad you have got home at last, Mr. 
Howard. I thought you never would come. And this is your 


brother’s child, is it? Why, what a miserable little thing it is, 
Come here under the light till I get a look at you, child.” And 
pulling me across the hall, my new aunt took off my bonnet with 
no gentle hand, and stared full in my face for several minutes. 
“Well, I never, if you aint as much like a ghost as anything I 
ever saw. But come right into the parlor, Mr. Howard ; James 
will see to everything here, and I want you to tell me about your 
brother’s death, and whether he left anything.” And she fairly 
stopped for want of breath, but dragged me after her into a hand- 
somely furnished room, where all was so bright that I had to cover 
my eyes to shut out the the light. Here she threw herself into a 
chair, and half pushing me towards another, began again. ‘“ Do 
tell me, Mr. Howard, was your brother dead when you got there ? 
And what did he leave, or did he leave anything ?” 

“Yes,” answered her husband, who appeared to be as taciturn 
as she was talkative. 

“Well, how much? I told the girls I should not wonder if he 
was an old miser, after all, and not half so poor as he pretended. . 
Do tell me what he left.” 

“ That child,” said he, pointing at me. 

And is that all?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Well, I never !”—this was Mrs. Howard’s favorite expression. 
“ And I should like to know what you have brought her home 
here for, Mr. Howard? Do you suppose that my money is to be 
spent in keeping her all the rest of her life. I tell you I wont put 
up with it.” 

“You must make her useful, my dear, make her useful.” 

Mr. Howard appeared very little concerned about his wife’s ill- 
temper; he had grown used to it. 

“ Make her useful, indeed! What can I do with her, I should 
like to know? How old is she ?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“ Good gracious! fourteen, and no bigger than that; why, she 
is a dwarf, indeed. I declare, I don’t know what the girls will 
say. I don’t think they will be too well pleased to have her round 
all the time. I think you have done very foolishly to bring her 
here, Mr. Howard. You know I didn’t want you to go at all, and 
if you had just taken my advice you would not have got yourself 
into this trouble, Mr. Howard.” 

“ Well, my dear, it can’t be helped now.” 

“No, I suppose not, and I am to suffer for it.” 

“Send her to bed.” 

The bell was rung, and cold, sick and weary, with an aching 
head and a bursting heart, I followed the girl up into a small 
room at the back of the house, where she had been directed to take 
me; and such was my welcome into my uncle’s family. 


I wish I could give the reader a correct description of that fam- 
ily, with all their peculiarities. In the first place, self ruled every 
one, and selfish motives guided all they said or did. Mr. Howard 
had married his wife solely for her fortune, because he was noth- 
ing but a poor lawyer, and too indolent to make a living for him- 
self. She married him because, in spite of her money, her vulgar 
connections and want of education and refinement kept her out 
of the circle in which she was determined to shine. Charles 
Howard, though one of the handsomest young men in New York, 
admitted to the best socicty, and an immense favorite with all 
fashionable young ladies on account of his good looks, elegant 
dissipations, unrivalled qualities as a dancing partner, etc., yet 
could not find just the wife he wanted until he met accidentally 
with Miss Jenny Smith, whose hundred thousand in her own right 
was sufficient to cover up all sins of omission and commission on 
her part. Once married, and delightfully conscious that he need 
puzzle his brains no longer to make a living, he enjoyed life just 
about as well as any man could do. Carefully avoiding all that 
was unpleasant or disagreeable in the world, well supplied with all 
the luxuries so necessary to the comfort of a “gentleman of lei- 
sure,” he spent his days without a thought or care or anxiety for 
the future. His dress, his meals, his horse, occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of all other considerations, in fact nothing could be of 
much consequence which did not belong to him. 

Mrs. Howard was almost equally selfish in her way, but her two 
darling daughters were the great objects of her pride and devo- 
tion. She liked to dress herself magnificently, but there were no 
limits to her ambition and vanity where the girls were concerned. 
When her particular friend, Mrs. Carroll, got a new brocade, she, 
Mrs. Howard, was quite content to get one of the same cost and 
quality ; but when the Misses Carroll came out in silks, nothing 
less than satins must be purchased for the young ladies Howard. 

Need I say I was wretched in this family? Can the reader not 
imagine what a slave such people would make of a friendless child 
east on their mercy as I was, without any one to take my part, to 
intercede for me, or even to give me one word of encouragement ? 
From the first the girls, Bell and Bessie, disliked me, and before 
a year was up I was the veriest drudge in the Union. 

Bell was not handsome, but she possessed a talent for music 
which she made the most of. Bessie was pretty, with pink cheeks 
and blue eyes, nice white hands, and curls about her shoulders ; 
both were as selfish as their mother and as indolent as their father. 
For several years before his death my father had taken great pains 
to instruct me in music, and under his care I had made consider- 
able progress. Bell Howard’s piano was a magnificent instru- 
ment, and whenever they all went out to walk or ride, as they did 
almost every day, I used to creep down from the little room where 
my weary days were spent, and in playing over the pieces my dear 


"parent had called his favorites take all the enjoyment my miser- 


able life now afforded. I never went into the parlors at any other 
time, for none of their gay friends knew of my existence, and Mr. 
Howard’s feelings were distressed by the sight of my shabby 
mourning. 
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“Pray, don’t let her come down here,” he said to his wife, “if 
she can’t make a better appearance than that. That old black 
dress is absolutely disgusting.” 

“Well, Inever! I guess she is your folks and not mine. But 
I don’t care, lam not going to spend my money buying dresses 
for her, so she can just stay up stairs and keep out of the way.” 

And up stairs I staid, sure enough, and all through that hot 
summer my only dresses were the two black stuff ones bought for 
me the winter before by my good old friend the doctor; and in 
the little room where I spent most of my time it seemed as if I 
should die with the heat and the close, dusty atmosphere. By 
way of “making me useful,” Mrs. Howard and her daughters 
rarely allowed my needle to rest an instant. ‘Towels, sheets, pil- 
low-cases, pocket handkerchiefs, every stitch of plain sewing that 
could be done I did; muslin dresses, beautiful, cool, airy-looking 
fabrics they brought to me, with strict orders to keep them nice, 
and “run up” immensely long breadths, and then shorten the 
same with innumerable tucks; and yet they were too selfish out of 
their abundance to give me garments suitable to the season. The 
very boots I wore that summer were a pair my poor father had 
bought me for the winter; they were thick and heavy. Perhaps I 
sct more value on the nice clothes my cousins wore, from the cir- 
cumstance that I had never had a mother to attend to my dress, 
and as my dear father’s judgment led him to purchase articles 
which were useful in preference to those which were merely beau- 
tiful, I had never worn any but tht plainest of attire. And yet I 
loved beautiful dresses, and all the rich, expensive clothes my 
cousins set so little value on, when once possessed, were by me 
regarded with feclings such as they never dreamed of. 

I said before that I used to steal down into the parlor in their 
absence and play on Bell’s piano; perhaps it was wrong, but the 
love of music was all-powerful within me, and all other loves were 
being so completely crushed out, I did not try to resist the temp- 
tation. I was completely absorbed in my employment one day, 
when my performances were brought to a sudden close by feeling 
a heavy hand on my shoulder, and turning in affright, I beheld 
my two cousins, accompanied by two more young ladies and sev- 
eral gentlemen, in fact, to my astonished vision the room seemed 
almost full, and every one was looking at me. I often smile now 
to think how oddly I must have appeared just then, with my shab- 
by black dress, grown so short that my thick boots were well dis- 
played, no collar on, my hair pushed carelessly behind my ears, 
and my thin arms at least six inches too long for my sleéves. 

“ What are you doing here ?” exclaimed Bell, still holding my 
shoulder with a force that made me shrink. “ How dare you come 
here and touch the instrument when I am away ?” 

I was always a coward, I freely confess it; I had never been 
scolded in my life until I came tomy uncle’s, and the very sound 
of a voice in anger always made my heart sink. I trembled so 
violently at my cousin’s angry words and the temper flashing 
from her eyes, that to save myself from falling I put out my hand ; 
it came in contact with another hastily stretched forth to save 
me. 

“Leave the room this moment, you impertinent creature,” Bell 
screamed, her rage now overcoming her discretion. ‘ You shall 
be tanght to know your place when mother comes home.” 

Up to this moment no one else had spoken; one of the stran- 
gers now leaned forward and asked Bessie who I was. 

“Only the girl who waits on us,” she replied, coloring at the 
falsehood, and carelessly swinging her blue satin bonnet by its 
long strings ; “the girl who waits on Bell and me, and I can’t 
think what induced her to come in here at all.” 

I got across the room and had partly opened the door, when it 
was pushed wide open and Mrs. Howard herself entered. One 
glance at me and then at the assembled company, and her face 
grew dark-red with passion. If I was frightened before, I was 
almost helpless with terror now. I expected every moment that 
she would strike me, and yet for my life I could not move. She 
was followed by my uncle, who had only delayed to leave his hat. 
I screamed, “O, Uncle Howard, save me!” and fell in his arms. 

Over what followed I must draw a veil. To me at the time it 
was wretchedly distressing ; as I think of it now I can laugh 
heartily, there was so much of the ridiculous blended with their 
cruelty. The passion of the two girls, the angry threatening of 
their mother, the disgust of my uncle at “such a scene,” would 
need an abler pen than mine to describe. Amid all the misery, 
however, there was one sweet recollection ; the compassionate 
glance of a pair of large blue eyes, the touch of a soft hand, so 
fair and delicate that had I not seen the owner I might have mis- 
taken it for a woman’s. And those eyes; they haunted me in the 
cheerless room that night, where I sat terrified and weeping in the 
dark ; they haunted me for months after, when in pain or trouble 
I still saw those beautiful blue eyes, and the compassionate look 
with which they met mine. I learned that I had been the innocent 
cause of the destruction of some of Miss Howard’s matrimonial 
plans, two of the gentlemen who were with her and witnessed the 
scene in the parlor being too much disgusted with the display then 
made to visit at the house again. Of course Bell visited all her 
wrath on my head, and I found out that she insisted on my leav- 
ing the house. 

“If she stays here I will not,” I heard her say to her mother 
one day. “I hate the very sight of her ever since that day young 
Jones came home with me ; and young Mitchell too, mother, only 
think, they say he is independently rich now, and his great expec- 
tations beside, and he has never called here, nor Jones eithgr. 
Isn’t it too bad #—and all that creature’s fault. I know very well 
they were shocked at the idea of our having such a miserable 
looking relation.” 

“Well, I told your father she could not stay; but he is afraid 
it will make talk if we send her away; and besides, he has some 


foolish idea that because her father lent him some money once, he 
is bound to keep her here all her life.” 

“ Well, I don’t care, she shall not stay here!” 

Knowing how Bell ruled in the house, I felt that I should no 
longer be allowed to remain there; nor can I say that I regretted 
the necessity of leaving, any more than habit had reconciled me 
to my lonely, unfriended life, and outside the four walls of that 
house I had no living relation. Limmediately took the only 
steps I could towards helping myself, and the result proved just 
as I had anticipated. Mrs. Howard informed me that as I was so 
impertinent to her and her daughters, and so unwilling to be use-. 
ful in the house, Mr. Howard would not allow me to stay there 
any longer, and she was going to write to a person she knew out 
in Pennsylvania to take me there to help her with her housework. 

“There will be no necessity,” I answered. “Ihave a place 
prepared for me already.” And I placed in her hand a letter i 
had that morning received from Dr. Wardwell, in answer to one 
Thad sent him stating how I was situated. 

“TI cannot offer you a home,” so the kind old doctor wrote, 
“for I have none for myself at present ; but I have done the next 
best thing, and got you a very pleasant situation with a friend of 
mine who wishes your assistance in the education of her little 
family. Her husband I know intimately. He is in every sense 
of the word a gentleman; his wife I have not seen for several 
years, but from her letter I judge you will find her all you could 
wish, and be happy. Do not think from this that I intend to 
make you ‘ labor for a living’ all your life. I have only arranged 
for you to stay with them until I finish my engagements here, and 
can settle down, when you are coming to be my housekeeper.” 

“And so you have got it all arranged, have you, miss? A 
beautiful teacher you will be, truly. However, I am glad you are 
going, and the sooner the better.” 

“Ts this the house, driver ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, this is the house, and I guess you are not sorry, 
for it is a poor night for travelling.” And the good-natured fel- 
low jumped down from his seat and pulled the bell with a will, 
and then came back and began to lift out my box and bonnet 
basket. 

The house was large and handsome, so large and so handsome 
that I felt my courage gradually giving way. What could the in- 
habitants of that splendid house possibly want of me or my ser- 
vices? Several of the windows were brightly lighted, and the 
house had a cheerful look seen through the cold damp mist now 
falling heavily. I had been delayed six hours in the morning by 
Bell Howard’s maliciously detaining the servant sent to call a 
coach, which arrived precisely twenty minutes after the train left 
the depot. Of course I did not arrive at the time I was expected. 
Mr. Wiswell’s carriage went home, and when, faint, weary and 
heartsick, I got to the station, no kind of conveyance was to be 
seen. After a prolonged search, I thought myself fortunate in 
securing the services of a countryman, who expressed his wil- 
lingness to take me the three remaining miles in his cart. Any 
one who has travelled all day in the cars for the first time will 
appreciate the comfort of finishing off with three miles in a cart, 
a stumbling horse and a stony road being thrown into the bargain. 
However, I was glad to get to my journey’s end in any way, and 
if we did move slowly, it was rather agrecable than otherwise, 
after my late speedy progress. 

Our noisy summons soon brought the household to the door, 
my country friend was paid and dismissed, and in the pleasantest 
manner possible I was welcomed into my new home. Mr. Wis- 
well, a very tall and very good looking middle-aged gentleman, 
himself ushered me into the sitting-room and introduced me to 
his wife, a very pretty, indolent-looking woman, richly dressed, 
but with an appearance of carelessness which struck me immedi- 
ately, accustomed as I had been to Mrs. Howard’s extreme neat- 
ness. The room was richly furnished, well lighted, and every- 
thing betokened the wealth and taste of the owner. Shall I say 
it? The mistress herself, with all her beauty, was the most un- 
sightly object there before I entered. I soon understood the fam- 
ily I had entered into, and a short description will assist the reader 
to understand it to. 

Mr. Wiswell was all and more than my good old friend had in- 
formed me. He was the best tempered man, the most careful, 
thoughtful man, that I ever knew; deeply attached to his family, 
who in turn idolized him; he was highly spoken of by his brother 
merchants, and he was rich and daily growing richer. Mrs. Wis- 
well was indolent. The very idea of making exertions or seeing 
others make them, was overpowering to her, and though possess- 
ing many good qualities, she allowed them to be darkened and 
clouded over by this fearful indulgence. Nothing but the constant 
care and watchfulness of her husband made their home endurable ; 
but with good servants, ample means, and a constant endeavor to 
keep affairs in trim, they managed to live decently and avoid 
much of the scandal her culpable neglect must otherwise have 
brought on them. But the children, the spoiled yet neglected 
children, who, over-fed, over-dressed, yet frequently ill-used, 
roamed at their own sweet wills about their home and the neigh- 
borhood ; what words can describe the growth of the ill weeds 
which choked the beauties (if there were any) in their dispositions. 
Mr. Wiswell had left the city for the benefit of his wife and chil- 
dren, and as he would not allow them to be shut up in a nursery, 
and for the greater part of each day no one attempted to control 
them at all, the consequences may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Mrs. Wiswell would not hear of my entering on my 
duties for a few days, until I should get quite rested and at home, 
but she gave me an outline of what my future life would be, which 
somewhat appalled me. 

“You see, my dear, we never have been able to keep a gov- 


erness ; I don’t know what the reason is, but I think the situation 
is lonely, and they don’t like to live here. But I do intend to ex- 
ert myself to teach the children, and with your assistance I think 
we shall get on finely. I shall have to leave them a good deal 
with you, so I want you to make them mind. And then I want 
you to keep an eye on nurse; I don’t think she is kind to them; 
they say she slaps them and wont give them enough to eat some- 
times.” 

I trembled. Not for worlds would I have offended that form‘- 
dable-looking virago, whose cruel treatment had that very morn- 
ing made the little girl screara bitterly. I was just about to tell 
Mrs. Wiswell so, when the door opened and in they rushed, all 
four of them, each shouting out its own story, and cross and 
quarrelling. 

“T should scarcely like to interfere with the servants, Mrs. Wis- 
well,” I ventured to say when the intruders had rushed out again, 
banging the door after them. 

“QO, well, dear, I only wish you to see how things go on and 
tell me,”’ she replied, arranging the sofa cushions for her afternoon 
nap. ‘You see it will save me a great deal of trouble if you 
will take an interest in all these little things.” 

The door burst open again. 

“Ma, Roland’s hit me!” “Ma, Albert’s kicked cook!” “Ma, 
Tildy’s cut herself with pa’s razor!” 

“ Dear, dear, what children! Do, Miss Howard, please ring 
for nurse.” 

I went myself to the scene of disaster, and found Miss Matilda 
in her father’s room, covered with blood and screaming with pain 
and fright. Scattered over the carpet were the contents of Mr. 
Wiswell’s dressing-case, while the open razor, broken shaving- 
mirror, and Miss Tildy’s soapy face explained what the little imp 
was trying to do. . The lace toilet-cover and window-drapery had 
suffered, as in her terror the child had caught hold of them to bind 
her arm ; but destruction seemed to be the order of the day with 
the Wiswells, and the spoiling of good clothes, good furniture, or 
damage to the house itself, was not thought of any consequence. 

Need I say that I did not remain long in my situation? Need 
I explain how day after day my duties grew heavier, how, insen- 
sibly, I came to have the whole care of those troublesome chil- 
dren, their lessons to hear, their clothes to keep in order, to amuse 
them when they were out of temper, to keep them good-natured 
when so? And all that time their mother spent her mornings in 
bed, her afternoons on the sofa with a novel, while I, wearied and 
worn out with constant care, was frequently called on to do some 
fancy sewing, or make some alteration in her collars or other em- 
broideries, or dress her hair, or otherwise employ the time I ought 
to have rested in, or attended to my own clothes. 

Mrs. Wiswell did not know how incessantly I worked, she never 
troubled herself to think anything about it; so long as the chil- 
dren were kept quict and out of the parlor, so long as there were 
no complaints from the servants, and her husband looked cheer- 
ful when he came home at night, she was contented. And he, 
away in the city all day, felt it a relish to come home to that beau- 
tiful, secluded mansion, and never dreamed that I could find the 
sameness wearisome. 

It was a joyful day for me when the summons came from Dr. 
Wardwell, and deaf to all entreaties, I prepared to obey it. He 
wrote to me that a sister, who had been South for several years, 
had unexpectedly returned, that she had commenced housckeep- 
ing, that he was living with her, and I was to come to them. 

“My sister is a widow and childless,” he wrote, “and Iam an 
old bachelor, as you know; we have hitherto bestowed our affec- 
tions on our only nephew; but he can seldom come to see us, 
and you must come and be our child. Clement will not mind 
sharing with a poor little friendless child like you, for he is an 
orphan himself.” 

I kissed the kind words again and again. I had met so little 
kindness in my life that the good doctor’s warm-hearted letters 
were inestimable treasures. My dear father had rarely bestowed 
words of affection on me, great as his love had been. 

Another new home, and how sweet it was; a perfect bower ot 
roses and sweet climbers shading the windows and making the 
house look like one great arbor. Without, all was flowery, sweet 
and picturesque ; within, all was harmonious, neat, and pleasant 
to behold. 1 found Mrs. Sears a very kind, ladylike person, the 
head of a well-trained household, the centre of a delightful circle 
of most excellent society. I found my old friend if anything 
kinder than ever. Both gave me a warm welcome, and I felt, as 
I had not done since my father’s death, that I had a home. 

“My brother gave me to understand that you were quite a 
child,” Mrs. Sears said one day, “and I had anticipated no such 
pleasure as the gaining so pleasant a companion.” I murmured 
something, I know not what. I ‘was confused, it was so pleasant 
to be kindly treated. “By the way, Clarice, dear, you want to 
make some purchases to-day, I think you said.” 

“T should like to. My wardrobe has been neglected for a long 
time, and I want to spend the money Mrs. Wisweil paid me.” 

“ Does it burn your pocket ?” laughingly questioned the doctor. 
“ But I want to tell you something, my child, while I think of it. 
On the first day of every month you will recéive a certain sum for 
your own spending. Do with it as you will, and if it does not 
mect your wants just let me know. There, I don’t want any 
thanks.” And he hurried away before I could say a word. 

An hour afier, Mrs. Sears and I were making our purchases in 
the neighboring town. 

“My dear, what are you going to do with all these slippers ? 
Would not two pairs be enough to take at one time?” 

“T should rather keep them all,” I replied, holding tight on to 
my parcel. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 123.] 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE GROWLER’S FUTURE. 


Some cross and crabbed, grouty chaps, 
Void of all milk of human kindnéss, 

Are sometimes made, by gentle slaps, 
To sce themselves, despite their blindness. 


One of this breed of poreupines— 
Whose snarling quills were ever threating, 
Whose face was scored with sullen lines, 
Whose voice was like a hand-saw setting : 


One smiling morning met 8 man, 

And asked the news in tones of wrangling ; 
His friend, resolving on a plan 

To cure the growiler of his jangling, 


Replied, ‘* I dreamed of you last night 
As dead, and from the earth departed.” 
“* What,” cried the other, in affright, 
“* What was the place for which I started?” 


“ You started straight for heaven's gate,” 
The dreamer said, ‘- and asked Saint Peter, 
How long outside you'd got to wait 
The motions of a lazy keeper? 


“To your rude question, fraught with spite, 
Saint Peter mildly said, forever: 
That churls like you could have no right 
To walk the golden strects—no, never! 


“Then to an open gate below 
He pointed with his saintly finger. 
And thither sternly bade you go, 
Your dark eternity to linger. 


“ At this you sought the lower gate, 
And in were marching without knocking, 
When a pert imp confronts you straight, 
With his sharp fork your entrance blocking. 


“Fierce, you demand the reason why 
Your way below the imp would sever, 
When Peter, from the upper sky, 
Had sent you there to stay forever? 


“ The imp his master’s orders cites, 
And says your fierce airs don’t appal him ; 
You say you wont give up your rights, 
Master or not, and bid him call him. 


“ When Beelzebub appears you ask, 
Why thus from hades you're excluded? 
To which he answers, ‘ "T'were a task 
Too great to live in here, if you did.’ 


“In mournful tones you then beseech 
His counsel where to seek a dwelling: 
Shut out below, nor heaven in reach, 
While endless time its chimes is telling. 


“Grim Satan mused in earnest gaze, 
Then plucked a brand from out the burning, 
Which, blowing to a lively blaze, 
And through the air in circles turning, 


“ He gave to you, and bade you tramp 
To some dark nook of chaos lonely : 
There by yourself to pitch your camp, 
And build a hades for you only!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY CONVENT CLASSMATES. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tue two names that occur to me most frequently in my convent 
journal, were those of an aunt and niece, both bearing the name of 
Florence Vernon. Florence, the elder, was, when I went there 
first, a magnificent brunette of seventeen, with the oval cheek, pen- 
cilled brow, coral lips and raven tresses of the tropics. Her figure 
was faultless in its symmetry ; her eyes dark orbs of light, passion- 
ate, lambent, beautiful; her well-carried, classic head superb. 
Speaking French, Italian and Spanish fluently, she played like a 
Goldschmidt and sung like a Jenny Lind. Yet though all ad- 
mired, none in the convent loved her. Imperious, haughty, exact- 
ing, she affected to hold the lovable and more gentle graces of 
her niece in almost contempt. While respecting her talents, we 
all shrank from her keen, malicious smile, that cutting like a two- 
edged sword, spared neither age nor infirmity. Radiantly beauti- 
ful herself, gray hairs and a wrinkled brow found little favor in 
her selfish breast, and from the poor charity scholar, up to the 
venerable superior, all winced alike beneath her contemptuous 
sarcasm. 

Florence, the younger, was equally beautiful—a fair, slender, 
girlish sprite, with a glad sunny brow, hair black as a raven’s 
wing, and eyes the same orbs of light as her aunt’s—with this dif- 
ference, that while those of the elder flashed with the pride of con- 
scious beauty, those of the younger, when not shaded by their waxen 
lids, looked up with a trusting, dreamy, tender expression, that 
went direct to the heart. I never saw so much of the angel in the 
human face as beamed from the fair, radiant brow of Florence 
Vernon. The indulged child of opulence, she was humble, sub- 
thissive, prayerful, gentle—a most unfit sacrifice to be offered at 
the shrine of a father’s ambition. 

This aunt and niece were the sister and daughter of Robert 
Vernon, Esq., of Oakdale—this being the name of his fine cotton 
plantation in the vicinity of Memphis. But reverses came, and 
the haughty Mississippian was obliged to part with his plantation 
home in order to meet his indebtedness, when it became the prop- 
erty of Mr. Granville, a widower, and one of Mr. Vernon’s chicf 
creditors. It had long been a favorite project with the last named 


gentleman to secure his wealthy neighbor’s endorsement, by bring- 
ing home his beautiful child as an auxiliary; but L’homme pro- 
pose, Dieu dispose, says the French proverb, and so it turned out 
in this case. 

Thetwo Florences were summoned home, and both gladly obeyed 
the summons ; the youngest, that she might be with her idolized 
father and see all the old family servants again; the elder, to 
escape from convent discipline, rejoiced in her emancipation, while 
bent on conquest and creating a “sensation.”” Mr. Granville was 
invited to spend the Christmas holidays with them at Oakdale, 
and Mr. Vernon trusted his all of hope to his daughter’s gentle 
grace and surpassing loveliness, undreaming of failure. Burns 
has told us men’s schemes, like those of mice, “gang oft agley.” 
The gentle girl withdrew to her own room, where she would chat 
for hours with old nurse ’Vina about her mother, whenever Mr. 
Granville made his appearance; while the elder Miss Vernon, 
splendidly attired, awaiting his coming, exerted her whole battery 
of charms to captivate the wealthy widower, and succeeded. 

Florence, our convent favorite, returned with others when the 
holidays were over—sweet, gentle, retiring as ever, only that she 
spoke of the elder Florence’s approaching marriage as one of dis- 
parity, “Mr. Granville, though a nice old gentleman, being older 
than papa!” Little did she suspect that he had been selected by 
her worldly papa for her own gentle self. A month latter came 
a letter in an embossed envelope, with a silver seal, from the bride, 
announcing her marriage with Mr. Granville, accompanied by a 
statement that shocked her niece ; that her husband having become 
the owner of Oakdale, she intended making it her residence on their 
return from Europe, orders having been given for its entire reno- 
vation during their absence ; while her brother, Mr. Vernon, having 
accepted an offered cashiership in a bank then organizing in 
Vicksburg, would in future make that place his home. 

Florence had but recovered from the shock of learning that her 
childhood’s home had passed to another, when another letter, in 
Mr. Granville’s handwriting, was brought her, bearing a black 
seal. With an undefined dread of pending evil she broke it open, 
and read the fearful, paralyzing account of her father’s suicide. 
He had died insolvent; still, enough had been secured to her from 
her mother’s estate to render her independent, although the amount 
seemed meagre, compared to her once bright prospects. Mr. 
Granville also, with a tact and delicacy that found its response in 
her lonely heart, urged her to consider him as her father in future; 
calling her his daughter throughout the sad letter that bore the news, 
offering her protection and a home, and praying her to accompany 
them on their journey to Europe. But her stricken, sorrowing 
heart craving the kindred sympathy of those she loved, my beau- 
tiful classmate preferred remaining in her convent home, where 
as time wore away the first outburst of filial sorrow and her droop- 
ing head was again raised among her sister flowerets, no fairer 
bloomed in Ursuline’s bright parterre than Florence Vernon. 

The Christmas holidays again came round, and Florence ac- 
cepted the invitation of her friend, Ellen Hervey, also an orphan, 
to spend the festive season at their city residence with herself and 
only brother, of one of whom she had often talked to Florence— 
Henry Hervey. At the age of twenty, accomplished, having re- 
ceived an education befitting his bright prospects, with a fine per- 
son, and a disposition, though noble in many of its qualities, yet 
proving on a nearer acquaintance callous, capricious, exacting— 
such was Henry Hervey. In his intercourse with the world abroad 
he had learned its vices, but brought home none of its virtues, 
though none knew better than he how to assume their semblance. 
Graceful, polished, voluble, he had been suddenly arrested in a 
course of extravagance and dissipation in Paris, by the news of 
his father’s death, which recalled him from pursuing his travels 
further at that time. During his absence from home, both at col- 
lege and abroad, his character had undergone a change, assuming 
a darkened shade from that of the gay, frank-hearted youth, whose 
departure had been wept by Ellen with a sister’s love for her only 
brother. She had talked incessantly when alone with Florence, of 
this dashing brother, dwelling with all a sister’s fondness on his 
warm heart and generous nature, until her auditor became a will- 
ing listener; and when her father died and Henry was summoned 
home, it would be hard to tell whose heart throbbed fastest with 
pleasurable anticipation, his sister’s or Florence Vernon’s. 

The recent deaths of the fathers of both the young ladies pre- 
cluded anything like gaiety. They received no visitors; while 
Henry was their companion, in all their walks and rides, ever by 
the side of Florence. When seated at the piano, it was his hand 
that turned the leaves of her music, and her sweet, timid notes 
gained confidence when joined by his fine, manly tones. When 
she drew, it was he who cut her pencils ; or if busied at her em- 
broidery-frame, he read from her favorite authors. What wonder 
then that the short term of holiday vacation passed rapidly as a 
midsummer’s dream—a dream, however, from which she would 
have wished never to be awakened ? 

But, as sung by a modern lyrist, “All that’s bright must fade.” 
The classmates returned to the convent; and Henry, impatient of 
the dry details of business, refusing to enter as a partner in the 
extensive cotton house of which his father had been the senior 
partner, once more bade farewell to his sister Ellen, and hastened 
back to dear, delightful Paris. Previous to leaving, however, he 
had begged her to invite Florence to spend a week, the last of his 
stay, at their summer residence across the lake. Need we say that 
these few days passed rapidly as on downy pinions to Florence, 
who became more fascinated with the dangerous proximity ; bright 
and fleet they fled, as if borne on the “halcyon’s wing through 
Paradise ;” hours unnoted by time’s rusty finger as they passed, 
but fondly dwelt on forever after. . 

The evening came, the last of their stay, and for the first time 
Henry and Florence walked out without Ellen. As they strolled 


along the shore, he drew her hand unresisting within his own as it 
rested on his arm. Both were sad and silent. He was the first 
to break the spell by saying : 

“ How bright and beautiful that evening star! When far away 
I will gaze on it and try to read of Florence there !” 

But he said no further; pledged no faith, asked for none. 
Florence did not speak, but her trembling lip and tears coursing 
down her pale cheek told of the overthrow of past happiness. 
And thus they parted; she to, return to the dull monotony of 
Ursuline, there to treasure up his every word and look ; he for the 
excitement of travel, satisfied he did all that could be expected of 
him if he occasionally added a few lines to her in the hastily 
scribbled letters sent to his sister Ellen. By degrees the expressed 
hope to meet again and renew their rambles at Biloxi, gave place 
to cold, constrained compliments, sent through Ellen, and soon 
even these ceased. Still did Florence, in the deep, confiding gen- 
tleness of her nature, make excuses for the change. 

Shortly after his return to Paris, Henry became acquainted with 
the beautiful, fascinating Mrs. Granville, whose good-natured, in- 
valid husband made over the escort of his magnificent bride to the 
impulsive and admiring Southerner, and from that period, for 
some months, did our worthy old planter, his superb Florence and 
the gallant Henry journey through the south of Europe. From 
Rome, where they spent the ensuing winter months, he first wrote 
Ellen of “having been thrown accidentally into the society of a 
Mississippi planter, who, with a very pretty wife, was travelling 
abroad.” In the next letter he mentioned the lady as “ related to 
the pale, interesting girl who spent last Christmas with us.” When 
Ellen read this, the wild throb of Florence’s heart told her too 
truly why she was forgotten. 

After this a long, weary time passed without hearing from him ; 
no letter came, and hope had given way to despair, when one day 
her chere mere Saint Seraphine’s summons was immediately fol- 
lowed by “call Miss Hervey,” when the wondering girl followed 
the nun to the parlor. She had gone there listlessly, mechanically 
following her chere mere from the mere habit of obedience; but 
what pencil dipped in hues of light can paint her joy on seeing her 
brother waiting at the grille! To her hurried inquiries he gave 
only evasive answers, yet he was so kind and seemed so glad to 
see her, holding her hands all the while through the grille bars, that 
her sister’s heart felt satisfied. He made no inquiry for Florence, 
but after arranging to come the next evening for Ellen, he turned 
to the nun, as if struck with a sudden remembrance. 

“‘ By the way, I am the bearer of certain papers from Mr. Gran- 
ville, requiring Miss Vernon’s signature, at the notary’s; if she 
will permit me to accompany her there, I am sure Ellen will be 
happy of her company while the business is being arranged.” And 
with a bow, slight yet gracefully impressive, to the nun, and a 
waved kiss to his sister, he left. 

To guard against interruption, Ellen did not speak to Florence 
till the hungry swarm of “sweet sixteen” had poured out into the 
dining-room hall in quest of congre and pillau. Then she drew her 
classmate’s check down to her lips, whispering : 

“Henry has come! He wrote to us, but his letter miscarried. 
He has left papers for you to sign, with Mr. Granville’s notary, 
and he has asked and obtained permission from Saint Seraphine 
for you to accompany us to-morrow; so pack up your trunk, ma 
chere, and look your prettiest, for I’m thinking that Henry has 
been petted by some handsome people abroad.” 

“And all the better reason that I should avoid him. No, 
darling, I will go with you to the notary’s, and then return imme- 
diately here.” 

“Florence, bear with a sister’s partiality. No more amiable 
boy ever breathed than Henry, until some professional relatives 
persuaded papa to send him to college. He was but fifteen— 
young, generous, and but human, when sent away from home and 
its influences. Then follows in the memory of my brother, a blank 
of four collegiate years. He graduated, went abroad, was recalled 
home on papa’s death; and then you met him- Ask your own 
heart, Florence, did you think evil could find a place in his heart 
then ?” 

Florence had but one memory of him then; courteous, kind, at- 
tentive to herself; tender and affectionate to his sister. She re- 
jected the thought that evil could find a harbor in that young breast ; 
but then his after neglect? Here again she sighed to remember 
that she had no claim on his memory save as his sister’s friend, 
and resolved to meet him with a brow as calm as his own. 


And here it may be as well to account for Henry’s sudden ar- 
rival in New Orleans. While discoursing poetry and sentiment 
amid the ruins of Rome’s greatness, his Elysian dream was rudely 
broken by the sudden arrival of his highness the German prince of 
Saxe C——. This travelled gentleman and scholar paid the most 
assiduous attention to the graceful, gracious Mrs. Granville, until 
goaded to a sort of frenzy, young Hervey began seriously to medi- 
tate whether to shoot himself or his highness. While hesitating 
“which of the two to choose,” the memory of Florence Vernon 
rose up before him in all her gentle loveliness, and from that 
moment his resolution was taken. 

Ordering his valet peremptorily to pack up, despite that gentle- 
man’s remonstrances that sundry of his best shirts were at that 
moment flapping in the wind, where an English washerwoman 
strung her clothes lines among the Corinthian pillars of a Roman 
temple, he left the ‘seven hilled”’ city the next morning, per the 
Via Appia, calling first at the hotel Granville. ‘The old planter 


gave him a letter to his notary in New Orleans, saying it related 
to a transfer of some property to Miss Vernon and would require 
her signature. ‘Thanking the good old gentleman for his kind 
wishes for his return, he inquired for Mrs. Granville. 

“Gone with his highness to see a procession of peasants ; some 
fee, lsuppose. But reallypHlervey, I am getting very tired of all 
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the Italian and nonsense that I hear Florence bandying with these 
Coburgs and Weimars here. I wish I was at home again. Fare- 
well! Call on poor Vernon’s daughter about the transfer I make 
her ; see that she never wants for a protector—and God bless you ! 
We shall never meet again !” 

Poor old man! his words were prophetic ; in a month he was 
laid at rest, far from the land he loved, leaving his beautiful Flor- 
ence a widow, rich as Golconda. Kind, urbane, gentlemanly, un- 
suspicious, his last injunction to his wife was to give a home and 
protection to the daughter of his friend Vernon, for whom he had 
also made munificent provision in his will. 

To return to Florence. When she resolved to meet young 
Hervey with a brow cold as his own, she had over-estimated her 
strength ; for in the parlor she received his salutation with a 
brightened flush and a fluttering heart, and though her usual quiet 
self-possession soon came to her aid, she felt wretched, miserable, 
during the drive to town. Hervey meantime talked incessantly, 
never, however, referring to Rome nor her aunt ; pointing out every 
shaded residence on the right on the coast, as well as the green 
fields of Macdonoughsburg, scen on their left, across the muddy 
waves of the Mississippi, during their drive. Ellen was in rap- 
tures; Florence dissatisfied, forgetting that he was enacting the 
courteous, well-bred host. 

Arrived at their residence, Ellen was affectionately welcomed 
by the old family slaves, of whom she inquired for her poodle and 
Maltese cat ; then apologizing for running ‘to see the little loves,” 
fled, leaving Florence to her brother’s charge. ‘The brother stood 
a moment at the parlor door, looking after her, then turning back 
to where Florence still stood in the centre of the room, drew near, 
saying : “ Yes, there flies Pomp and Malty, and Ellen after both.” 


Alas for her resolves then! Alas for her pride, her resentment, 
her strength! She felt his approach—felt his eyes were upon her, 
yet had not power to move. 

“ Florence !”’ he said, and took her hand in his. 

She looked up, met his inquiring gaze, and then the tears so 
long pent back, coursed rapidly down her burning cheeks as she 
hid her flushed face on his shoulder. “ Florence !”’—it was all he 
said, but what more was needed? “ Florence !’’"—the name spoken 
in that tone of love, told her all she wished to hear. Then what 
boots it what more he said, or how he said it, since when Ellen 
ran scampering in after Pomp and Malty, she found her friend, 
with a more brilliant complexion than usual, demurely reading 
the morning paper, said sheet being upside down, while Henry 
was standing at the window, regarding an organ-grinder and a 
monkey, with a wonderful smile of benevolence. Poor girl, 
apologizing for her absence, she felt hurt to see Florence reading 
the paper, and her brother so inattentive ! 

A few days of unalloyed happiness did Florence permit herself, 
and then returned to Ursuline, having promised to spend the sum- 
mer with Ellen at Biloxi. But “ Z’homme propose, Dieu dispose.” 
Just as she was preparing her wardrobe for the prospective visit, 
she was surprised by the receipt of a letter from her aunt, Mrs. 
Granville, announcing her arrival in the city, and intention of pro- 
ceeding immediately to Oakdale; also her wish for Florence to 
hold herself in readiness to spend the summer there, as she would 
entertain some friends from abroad, “and wished her to so play 
her cards as to secure a brilliant parti from among them.” 

How to dispose of her niece during the summer vacation at first 
rather perplexed the brilliant widow. She felt that to bring her 
home in the first flush of girlhood’s loveliness was rather an im- 
politic step, since it were hard to say how much her own charms 
might suffer by comparison. She determined to marry her off 
upon the first foreign adventurer who offered, and with this 
praiseworthy intention she notified her niece to hold herself in 
readiness for a summons to Oakdale. 

And now, to Florence’s grief and disappointment, no visit, no 
note, no reminder of their summer engagement, came from Ellen ; 
was she indeed forgotten? Had she known all, Ellen was little 
less miserable than herself. When in town, Mrs. Granville (the 
rich Mrs. Granville) had summoned Hervey, requesting his escort 
to her notary, lawyer, ete., and he, lured by the flimsy pretext, 
once again in the siren’s society, was powerless. Still did his 
sister hope, and hoping, forbore to visit or write to Florence. 

Meantime Mrs. Granville had assembled a brilliant party at 
Oakdale, where, in the charm of her conversation, her highly 
polished manners, and above all the spell of her voice that de- 
tained the listener spell-bound, she shone the chief ornament. 
Hervey was among her earliest guests, and amid her blandish- 
ments and fascination again forgot the gentle girl to whom but a 
few weeks before his vows of unalterable constancy were given. 
He was now daily, hourly by the side of the magnificent widow, 
lounging over her embroidery-frame, tuning her guitar, or praising 
her drawings. At times, however, he was moody, even sad ; this 
she attributed to a distaste to her foreign guests. 

“Do you know, Hervey, that I intend to send for that paragon 
of insipidity, my niece, to take the entertaining of these stupid 
people off my hands ?” 

He started as if stung by an adder. 

“Pooh ! let her remain where she is. You say she is romantic; 
perhaps her romance may incline to—to the secluded life she is 
accustomed to.” 

“T suspect you are right, Hervey, for she always was a sad sim- 
pleton. I can recall her look of wonder at old Saint Agatha’s 
stories of Ursuline saints, when the good nun, like Scott’s ‘ Friars 
of Dijon,’ ‘ would lie as for a wager,’ for the respectability of the 
order. Some people have a vocation for martyrdom; Florence 
used to sit with jaws apart and wondering eyes, believing every 
syllable. I never had much taste that way.” And she loosened 
a golden pin to let a curl droop lower on her polished shoulder. 

The next day she summoned Florence, who, not hearing from 


Ellen, and little dreaming that Henry was there, hastened to obey 
the summons with more alacrity than she was anxious to inquire 
the cause, where her letters would be free from convent inspection 

On arriving at Oakdale she found the blinds all closed, and was 
told that Mrs. Granville, with a large party; had gone to Memphis 
to attend a ladies’ fair, held for some charitable purpose. After 
strolling through the well-remembered rooms of her childhood’s 
home, she sat down to the piano, and tnrning over the leaves of 
her aunt’s music, saw written with a pencil in Henry’s well known 
hand, the very lines he had written in her herbarium : 

** Sweet Florence! those were pleasant times 
When worlds were staked for ladies’ eyes ; 


Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Anthonys. 


“ Though fate forbids such things to be, 
Yet by thine eyes and ringlets curled, 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
Yet would not lose thee for a world!” 


The blood that had left her cheek colorless as marble, now 
rushed back over her neck and brow as Henry at the moment en- 
tering, exclaimed, gaily, “ Florence !”—then stopped as if petrified 
when, not Florence Granville, but another and a lovelier, Florence 
Vernon, steéod before him! Gentle and forgiving, she yet pos- 
sessed a pride of character that rose superior to wrong or treachery. 
Calm, pale, self-possessed, she was the first to speak, and inquired 
for his sister with a tone as unfaltering as if they had met the day 
before ; then hearing the returning party in the hall, she rose and 
left the room. 

To accoant for Henry’s presence, he had been in Vicksburg, 
and knowing neither of the fair at Memphis nor of her arrival, 
had entered unannounced, as he thought accosting her aunt, when 
his gay “ Florence !’’ smote so icy on her heart. 

That night fever and delirium set in. On that night, too, Henry 
was brought in from the road, wounded and bleeding, one of his 
eyes so injured that the sight was lost ever after. A plantation 
slave having a feud with an Indian, Henry had essayed to save 
the negro, when the infuriated half-breed stabbed him, leaving him 
and the black lying in the road, as he supposed, dead. 

Now that several ugly gashes somewhat spoiled the manly beau- 
ty of the handsome young Hervey, Mrs. Granville suddenly re- 
membered a promise to her friend, Lady Alicia Dundonald, to 
recruit her spirits by a sejour of a season in the Highlands. To 
Scotland she went per the next steamer, having sent her pale, 
drooping niece back to Ursuline. There, in the castle home of 
her titled friend, her splendid beauty and immense wealth at- 
tracted the admiration of a blear-eyed Highland laird ; for a time 
she hesitated whether a Scottish pedigree and coronet were worth 
the purchase, if they involved a residence in an out-of-the-way old 
fortress and wedding her life in the very zenith of her beauty to a 
broad-spoken, snuff-taking, whiskey-drinking laird. That she de- 
termined in favor of the coronet, may be gleaned from a page in 
my old journal. 

“ Visited Oakdale for the first time. On entering the library I 
stood spell-bound, unable to move, scarce daring to breathe lest I 
should destroy the seeming lovely illusion. Above the mantel 
hung a painting, representing a voluptuous and regal beauty 
bending over a harp, while a fair, lovely girl stood near, as if lis- 
tening to the songstress. The smile on their lips, the white, Ma- 
donna brows, so glad and sunny—well might my heart stop still, 
bound by the limner’s art, for there before me, as if beckoning from 
a window of the convent, stood my two classmates, Mrs. Henry 
Hervey and Lady Dundonald now—then known best as the two 
Florences.” I was at the time on a visit to Mrs. Henry Hervey, 
my convent classmate. 


INLAID WORK. 

The Mosaic art seems to be Italian, and was known in Rome 
from the days of the —— Under the empire the art was greatly 
improved, not merely by the introduction of marbles of several 
colors, but by the invention of artificial stones, termed Italian emalti, 
which can be made of every variety of tint. On the introduction 
of pictures into churches, they were made of Mosaic. ‘The art of 
Mosaic was, however, perfected in the last and present century, as 
now practised. ‘The minute and numerous pieces of colored mar- 
ble, or artificial stone, are attached to a ground of copper by a 
strong cement of gum mastic and other materials, and afterwards 
ground and = to a perfectly level surface. There are sev- 
eral kinds of Mosaic, but all of them consist in imbedding frag- 
ments of different colored substances, usually glass and stones, in 
the manner just described, so as to produce the effect of a picture. 
The beautiful chapel of St. Lawrence, in Florence, which contains 
the tombs of the Medici, has been greatly admired by artists, on 
account of the multitude of precious marbles, jaspers, tes, 
avanturines, malachites, etc., applied as Mosaic upon the walls.— 
Scientific American. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
six novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALI : or, Tae Youne Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING 8TAR: or. Tux Suvcoter or THe Cursapeake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

PIONEER: or, Tae Apventorers or tuk Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
BY. .ccccccccedecseecceccctecccescesseccccccstecs Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

HEART’S SECRET: or, Tuz Fortunzs or a Soupier. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Taz Youne Iunrer or Vinoinia. A beautiful 
domes ©, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tus Forrunes or Spanisnu CAVALIER. 
A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain, full of 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(>> For sale at all of the periodical depots 


CLARICE HOWARD. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119.] 


“But see, Clarice, two pairs of more useful ones would be 
better than all these thin, trashy affairs. You must let me guide 
you a little, dear.” 

“O, nothing useful!” I pleaded. “In everything but this I 
will be guided by you, but I must keep these. I have never worn 
anything but thick, useful boots all my life, and—and—” 

“And now you are determined to make up for it, you poor 
child. Well, you shall wear just as many thin shoes as you 
please.” And the good lady laughed the heartiest laugh I had 
ever heard from her lips. 

She selected several dresses for me with good taste and judg- 
ment, and ordered a beautiful bonnet and mantle. 

“You must get that pretty black and lavender morning dress 
made up as soon as possible,” she said as we rodehome. “I am 
expecting my nephew to make me a long visit, and we must all 
look our best, or he will criticise us I am afraid.” 

“Ts it long since you have seen him ?” I asked. 

“Yes, nearly three years ; and it is the first time we have been 
separated since his mother put him into my arms, the night she 
died.” 

“ And you have taken care of him ever since ?” 

“Yes, his uncle and I together. I was quite young when my 
sister died, and when I married he still lived with me, and knows 
no other parent. He is a dear, good boy, and his uncle and I feel 
well repaid for all we have done for him.” 

I began to feel quite interested in this nephew, of whom Mrs. 
Sears could not speak without betraying strong emotion ; but then 
a little reflection showed me the folly of supposing he would con- 
descend fo notice me, a poor dependent girl, while he was a wealthy 
young gentleman, moving in the best society of New York, and 
the acknowledged heir of the kind friends to whom I was indebted 
for a home. So fully did I realize this at last that I actually dread- 
ed his coming. But come he did, and so suddenly that the first 
intimation we had of his arrival was his entrance into the room 
where we were all at tea, and his exclamation of, “O, mother, my 
dear, good mother!” as he fondly embraced and kissed his aunt. 
At the first glance I knew I had met him before, but where I could 
not tell, and ere I had time to think, he was before me and the 
recognition was mutual. He was the stranger whose hand had 
clasped mine that day in the parlor at my aunt’s—he was the Mr. 
Mitchell of Bell Howard’s disappointed hopes. 


And now I must hasten to the conclusion of my story. It will 
not do to spend too much time in describing how happy we all 
were after Clement came, how kind and attentive he was to his 
aunt and to me, how old Dr. Wardwell used to contrive a dozen 
times a day to leave his nephew and me alone together, and how I, 
dreading the power of those long-remembered blue eyes, used to 
frustrate all the good old gentleman’s plans by running away as 
soon as his back was turned. Nor will I weary the reader by re- 
peating all the eloquent words Clement wasted in trying to per- 
suade me that my objections to becoming his wife were all ground- 
less, that it was right and proper and of long-established custom 
for a portionless maiden to marry the rich heir, how would the 
good things of this world be properly divided else ? to all which I 
made answer that they were not properly divided, and then as 
usual ran away to help Mrs. Sears select the patterns for a beauti- 
ful dressing-gown she was embroidering for her nephew. 

“The doctor wants to see you in the library, Miss Clarice.” 

“Very well, Kate, tell him I will be down in five minutes.” 

My heart beat fast. I felt that the interview had something to 
do with Clement, who had gone to the town that morning. I found 
the doctor very busy reading some old letters. He looked sad, 
sadder than I had ever seen him since I had been there. As I ex- 
pected, he began to talk of his nephew, and his hopes and fears, 
and used all his influence to induce me to think favorably of him. 

“T do like him, doctor, I like him. very much; but I am so 
young, and so happy here in my new home, the first good home I 
ever have had, I don’t want to leaveit, unless you are tired of me.” 

“My child, we should never get tired of you, it is not that ; but 
Clement is truly attached to you; and then he can give you a 
better home than this, and—” 

“O, Clement must wait—he is too impatient !” 

“My dear Clarice, I would not take such an interest in this 
matter did I not fear that my nephew’s fate might be similar to my 
own. When your mother was a girl, Clarice, I loved her as I never 
loved any living being before or since. I idolized her, and she 
knew it, she could not help knowing it; and yet because I was 
poor I feared to ask her to be my wife, and while I was gone away 
secking for wealth, she married your father, who was poorer than 
I was, though far my superior in many estimable qualities. I 
would not have my nephew pass through as much suffering as I, 
nor his future life be clouded as mine was. Your excuses about poy- 
erty will avail you nothing, for I must tell you that you and not 
Clement are my heir; so that you will be only doing an act of 
justice to give him back what was once intended for him.” And 
the good old doctor laughed at my look of blank astonishment. 

The result of this conversation was, that as Clement Mitchell 
intended going away immediately, and his society had become so 
necessary to the happiness of—his aunt and uncle, I thought it best 
to tell him he had better remain where he was—advice he was not 
in the least unwilling to take. I am now living in my fourth home, 
and it is all heart could desire. If my girlhood was unhappy, 
these days of contentment surely make up fourfold for all suffered 
sorrows. Iam living in the midst of abundance, where every 
wish is gratified ere hardly formed, where, better than all, I have 
one by my side ever ready from out of our abundance to give to 
those who need, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked. 
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THE CITY GATE, CALCUTTA— ENGLISH GUARDS AND NATIVE PRISONERS. 


SCENES IN CALCUTTA. 

In the two pictures on this page are continued our illustrations 
of Eastern affairs, according to our promise. The scenes are laid 
in Calcutta, and relate to a very recent occurrence. The first 
view is of the Calcutta gate and interior of the main guard, 
showing a group of native prisoners under the escort of three sol- 
diers of the 23d regiment in their undress uniform. The birds 

hed above the gate are the famous adjutant birds, who per- 
form the same office in the East as the turkey buzzards of our 
Southern cities—that is, they devour the offal and serve as volun- 
teer scavengers. The second picture is connected with the above 


incident, and represents a British coyrt martial, attendant by a | 


detail from the 76th regiment, engaged in trying a native prisoner 
charged with inciting his countrymen to mutiny. The prisoner 
was tried for attempting to seduce the Sepoys of the 70th native 
infantry in Calcttta from their allegiance, by holding out to them 
promises of arms, ammunition, and aid from 18,000 of the native 


population ; and that a similar scene might be enacted by them as _ 


that performed by their countrymen at Cawnpore. He was, how- 
ever, reported by one of the Sepoys and brought to justice. He 


called himself a moulvie, or hafiz, of the regiment, and made that | 


his excuse for being among the Mussulmans ; but it appeaerd he 
had only recently arrived from Delhi. The prisoner was sen- 
tenced to death, which was afterwards commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. A few nights after his trial, and when he, doubtless, 
was persuaded that nothing but death could be his fate, he at- 
tempted to escape from the escort when marched to the rear. The 
night was dark, and, having succeeded in slipping off his hand- 
cuffs unobserved, he made a bolt past the escort, but had not gone 
many steps when he ran his head against a wall and was easily 
recaptured, after which he was more heavily ironed. Many of the 
prisoners taken are priests among their people ; if Mahometans, 
they are moulvies or hafiz, and if Hindoos, they are Brahmins. 
The latter are distinguished by a slight thread which they wear 
round the neck, and sometimes hang over an ear, as shown in the 
sketch of prisoners under escort. Calcutta, where these scenes 
transpired, is, as our readers are aware, the principal city of the 
province of Bengal, the capital of the British dominions of India, 
and, with the exception perhaps of Canton, the greatest empo- 
rium to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. It is about 100 
miles distant from the sea, being situated on the eastern part of 
the western branch of the Ganges, denominated by Europeans 
the Hooghly River, which is the only arm of the Ganges navi- 
gable to any considerable distance by large ships. At high water, 
the river opposite to the town is about a mile in breadth, but dur- 
ing the ebb the side opposite to Calcutta exposes a long range of 
dry sand banks. Owing to the length and intricacy of the navi- 
gation from the sea, it cannot be undertaken without a pilot. In 
1717 Calentta was a petty native village of paltry huts with a few 
hundred inhabitants. Little more than a century later, or in 1822, 
the following were the returns of the population, viz., Christians, 
13,138; Mahommedans, 48,162; Hindoos, 118,203; Chinese, 
414, making in all, 179,917. A great part, however, of what may 
fiirly be considered the population of Calentta, consisting of la- 
borers, mechanics, and persons engaged in trade, reside at night 
in the suburbs, or Sia bedne villages, coming into town early in 
the morning to their respective employments. They have been 
estimated by the magistrates, on tolerably good data, at 100,000; 
and allowing for the increase of inhabitants which is admitted to 
have taken place within the last dozen years, the population may 
be set down at 350,000. The town, excluding suburbs, extends 
to about four and a half miles along the bank of the river, with 
an average breadth inland of a mile and a haif. The city is en- 
closed on the land side by « mound and a canal, termed the Mah- 
ratta ditch, and is divided into the native quarter, or “ Black 
Town,” on the north, and the European quarter, or “ Chowringee,” 
on the south. It presents externally a fine appearance, with its 
numerous spires, temples, villas, and about thirty ghau/s or ftlimhts 
of steps, ascending from the native’s edge to a long and hand- 
some quay. In Chowringee are many good houses, belonging 10 
Europeans and wealthy native merchants; and here also are the 
esplanade (a sort of Indian Hyde Park), and the large citadel, 
Fort William, constructed at an expense of ten million dollars, 
and, in ordinary times, garrisoned by a European regiment, two 
native regiments, and a detachment of artillery. The government 


house, which cost 200,000 dollars, is a showy palace. The town 
hall, custom house, mint, St. Johns Cathedral, and another Eng- 
lish church, the Scotch, Portuguese, Greek and Armenian churches, 
La Martiniere, Metcalf Hall, the bishop’s college, courts of jus- 
tice, barracks, jail, hospitals, and some small but handsome 
mosques, are the chief edifices in this quarter. The native town 
is a filthy place, with narrow streets, an abundance of pagodas, 
and numerous pools. In its principal square is a large tank sixty 
feet deep. Calcutta is the seat of the superior, civil and criminal 
courts for the Bengal presidency ; of Hindoo, Mahommedan, San- 
scrit and Anglo-Indian colleges ; military and orphan asylums, 
the Asiatic society of Bengal, a lyceum, public library, medical, 
agricultural, bible, infirmary, and other associations, and many 
private seminaries. The Hooghly is usually crowded with ship- 
ping. The principal exports consist of indigo, rice, opium, sugar, 
raw and manufactured silks and cottons, nitre, hides, gunny bags, 
rum, borax, castor oil, lac, seeds, etc. ; and the imports British 
cotton cloths and twists, copper and other metals, woolen, hard- 
ware and cutlery, wines and spirits, coffee, spices, coal, coral, 
glass, plate and jewelry. Calcutta is the seat of the chief bishop 
of the Church of England in India, and of a vicar—apostolic of 
the Romish church, of the supreme courts of justice, and one of 
the courts of justice and appeal for the presidency of Bengal, and 
the head-quarters of the government and governor-general. The 
lower part of the town being hollow, damp and dirty, with much 


stagnant water, is very unhealthy. European society in Calcutta 
exhibits much pomp and gaiety, with an over-abundance of for- 
mality and stiffness. Equipages are abundant, and the public 
evening drive is esteemed an indispensable luxury. The rich na- 
tive families, who now vie with the English in the splendor of 
their houses and equipages, are of very recent origin, and owe 
their wealth and consequence to the commercial facilities which 
the city affords. In 1698 the seat of the East India Company’s 
factory was removed from Hooghly to Calcutta, previous to which 
Calcutta was an inconsiderable village, surrounded by jungle. In 
1756 an attack was made on the English factory by the natives, 
and 146 Englishmen were shut up in the “ Black Hole,” of whom 
118 died before morning. In 1757 the fort was retaken, and has 
since remained in the possession of the English. Many of the na- 
tive princes of India have received a good education at Calcutta. 


> 
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THE GRIEF OF A KING. 


William had but too good reason to be uneasy. His wife, Mary, 
had during two or three days been poorly; and on the preceding 
evening grave symptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas Millington, 
who was physician in ordinary to the king, thought that she had 
the measles. But Radcliffe, who, with rough manners and a little 
book learning, had raised himself to the first practice in London, 
chiefly by his rave skill in diagnostics, uttered the more alarming 
words, small-pox. That disease, over which science has since 
achieved a succession of glorious and beneficent victories, was 
then the most terrible of all the ministers of death. The havoc 
of the plague had been far more rapid; but the plague had visited 
our shores only once or twice within living memory; and the 
small-pox was always present, filling the churchyards with corpses, 
tormenting with constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, 
leaving on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its 
power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother 
shuddered, and making eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden 
objects of herror to the lover. 

Towards the end of the year 1694, this pestilence was more 
than usually severe. At length the infection spread to the palace, 
and reached the young and blooming queen. She received the 
intimation of her danger with true greatness of soul. She gave 
orders that every lady of her bed-chamber, every maid of honor, 
nay, every menial servant, who had not had the small-pox, should 
instantly leave Kensington House. She locked herself up during 
a short time in her closet, burned some papers, arranged others, 
and then calmly awaited her fate. During two or three days 
there were many alternations of hope and fear. The physicians 
contradicted each other and themselves in a way which sutticient- 
ly indicates the state of medical science in that age. The dis- 
ease was measles; it was scarlet fever: it was spotted fever: it 
was erysipelas. At one moment some symptoms, which in truth 
showed that the case was almost hopeless, were hailed as indica- 
tions of returning health. At length all doubt was over. Rad- 
cliffe’s opinion proved to be right. It was plain that the queen 
was sinking under emali-son of the most malignant type. 

At this time, William remained night and day near her bed- 
side The little couch on which he slept when he was in camp 
was spread for him in the ante-chamber ; but he scarcely lay down 
on it. The sight of his misery, the Dutch envoy wrote, was 
enough to melt the hardest heart. Nothing seemed to be left of 
the man whose serene fortitude had been the wonder of old sol- 
diers on the disastrous day of Landen, and of old sailors on that 
fearful night among the sheets of ice and banks of sand on the 
banks of Goree. The very domestics. saw the tears manni 
unchecked down that face of which the stern composure h 
seldom been disturbed by any triumph or by any deteat. Seve- 
ral of the prelates were in attendance. He drew Burnet aside, 
and gave way to an agony of grief. ‘There is no hope!” he 
cried. “I was the happiest man on earth; but now I am the 
most miserable. She had no fault—none. You knew her well, 
but you could not know—nobody but myself could know—her 
goodness.” ‘Tennison undertook to tell her that she was dying. 
He was afraid that such a communication, abruptly made, might 
agitate her violently, and began with much management. But 
she soon caught his meaning, and with that gentle womanly 
courage which so often puts our bravery to shame, submitted 
herself to the will of God.—Macaulay. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpitTor anv Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enorvezr.—The old Rgyptian monarchs attempted to construct a canal be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Nile.—The Imperial Canal between Pekin and 
Canton is 1660 miles long. The Dutch system of canals was commenced as 
early as the 12th century. 

Hovssexeerer, Medford, Mass.—The use of alum is prohibited to the London 
bakers; but they generally use it, eee as much alum as common salt 
to the dough, jally such as use flour of an inferior quality. 

Purit.—Bismuth is used in the composition of pewter, in the fabrication of 
printers’ types, and in various other metallic mixtures. Eight parts of bis- 
muth, five of lead, and three of tin, constitute a fusible metal, which melts 
at the heat of boiling water. Spoons made of this metal disappear on 
stirring a cup of scalding hot tea. 

M. G., East Boston.—Walking is about as good an exercise as you can take; 
but you should not commence with a long tramp. Begin with two or three 
miles a day, and gradually increase the distance. 

Cc. C.—The of England has frequently been affected by panics among its 
noteholders. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance of the High- 
landers as far as Derby, led toa run upon the bank; and in order to gain 
time to concert measures for averting the run, the directors adopted the 
device of paying in shillings and sixpences. 

M.D. L.—The Bank of Genoa, or Bank of St. George, was one of the oldest 
and most celebrated banks of circulation and depositin Europe. In 1800, 
when the French were in Genoa = Austrians, they took the 
treasure of the bank to pay their troops. establishment has never re- 
covered from this blow. 

Tyrno.—Any material alteration of a bill of exchange after it has been drawn 


or accepted, or endorsed—such as the date, sum, or time of payment—will i 


invalidate it; but the mere correction of a mistake will have no such effect. 

8. W. R.—A month or six weeks would, studying two hours a day, make you 

— familiar with the signs and marks ; but considerable practice would 

requisite to enable you to take down the words of a speaker rapidly. A 
good plan is to get a friend to read or speak to you, very slowly at first, and 
then more rapidly as you progress in the art. ‘‘ Towndrow’s Stenography ” 
is a standard work—and there are phonographic systems much commended, 
with which we are not acquainted. 

Financiren.—The year 1826 was a period of the greatest distress in England, 
which was then cursed with an enormously inflated paper currency. Many 
riots occurred among the suffering classes, and many lives were lost. 

G. C.—According to the tables, the population in Paris, in 1840, was one mil- 
lion, who consumed, in that year, 71,718 oxen, 20,684 cows, 73,118 calves, 
and 437.359 sheep. 

M. L., South Street.—Charles X., of France, died in exile in the palace of 
Holyrood, Scotland. 

F. D.—The population of Constantinople and its suburbs is about a million. 
The excess of women above men is not as great as it is in London, Paris. or 
any other capital of Europe. Polygamy can only be practised by the rich. 

Mrs. KR. F., Melrose.—Miss Letitia Landon the poetess, who married Mr. 
George McLean, died at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, May 28, 1847. Mr. Mc- 
Lean survived her but a few years. 

“Apa Ciarg.”—Lord Brougham is now seventy-eight years of age, but his 
intellect retains its full vigor, and his vital energy is as great, as it was 
thirty years ago 

L. 8., Kochester, N. ¥.—We do not think you will be disappointed in Venice. 
Even Charles Dickens, who has little relish for foreign travel, wrote of it :— 
** A thousand and one realizations of the thousand and one sights could 
scarcely captivate and enchant me more than Venice.” 


+ > 


A Loss To tHE Mercuant Service.—Capt. Gaius Sampson, 
of the ship Daniel Webster, of Boston, died at sea on her way 
from Calcutta to New York. The deccased was well known and 
highly esteemed. He has commanded thg,chips Parliament and 
John Elliot Thayer, and occupied high rank in his profession. 


A Frencu Brutz.—A mechanic in Lyons made a bet, lately, 
that he would drink without becoming drunk, fifty bottles of wine 
in twenty hours, provided that he should be allowed three hours 
for sleep, and won his wager. The world would have been no 
loser had he perished in the attempt. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


..++ Mozier, the sculptor, has just completed the model of a 
fine statue representing Cooper’s “‘ Wept-of-the-wish-ton-wish.” 

..+. Charles Mackay, after a brief tour to the West, will return 
to the editorial chair of the London Illustrated News. 

.++» The Home Journal says, that among the New York police 
are some of the handsomest men in Gotham city. 

-++. There are twenty-one steam ferry-boats running from the 
city of New York to places in its neighborhood. 

+++» Wm. C. Bryant, the poet, has lately been the recipient of 
the most marked attention from the best people in Spain. 

-.». Jenny Lind, during her professional life, has given away 
in charity more than seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

-... A black snake, nearly four feet long, was killed in the 
woods at East Bridgewater, Mass., last month. 

-»+. General Scott has completed the arrangements for a spring 
and summer campaign against the Mormons of Utah. 

+++. Time does not work half so much ruin on the monuments 
and works of art as man, the conqueror, does. 

.... One hundred and fifty-four newspapers, and one hundred 
and fourteen magazines, are published in the city of New York. 

-... Labor and capital judiciously applied in agriculture are as 
sure investments as those embarked in commerce. 

-++. There are sixty banks in the city of New York, and four- 
teen hundred of these institutions in the United States. 

.+.. Agood suggestion is made by somebody to cultivate dwarf 
grape-vines as parlor and window-plants for profit and pleasure. 

+++. The Kentucky legislature have been busy with a bill to 
prevent runaway matches in that State. 

++». Conscience is a sleeping giant; his starts are frightful and 
terrible the moment he awakes. 

-++. Fitz-Greene Halleck was lately in New York, looking as 
bright as when he penned the sparkling stanzas of “ Fanny.” 
_ +++. The vulgar mind fancies that judgment is chiefly implied 
in the capacity to censure and find fault. 

.... A writer in the Christian Enquirer calls Charles Mackay 
the “ prophet of the English middle classes.” 

+++. Justice is the great but simple principle; and the whole 
secret of success is the science of governing a people. 

+++. The total gold coinage of the United States mint, since 
its establishment in 1792, has been $505,812,940. 

-++. The Plymouth Rock learns that an effort has been making 
for a gathering of the Winslow family in August next. 

-++» Itis a healthy sign of the times when Edward Everett is 
able to fill the New York Academy of Music to repletion. 


RACHEL, THE ACTRESS. 

Among the recent deaths in Europe, none has affected the public 
mind so generally as that of Rachel, the great tragic actress of France. 
Though her death was not unexpected, and the worst had been for 
a long time anticipated, still the fact produced the most painful 
impression. Little reliance had been placed on the favorable re- 
ports of health, circulated from time to time, by sanguine friends. 
A firm will defied the determined assaults of an inveterate disease, 
but the time came when that will became feeble, and Death claimed 
his illustrious victim. With her departure, a long train of the 
classic heroines of the French stage became once more pale, unreal 
shadows ;—Phedre—Camille—died with their representative. She 
evoked them, gave them color and shape and life-blood, and herein 
was her greatest triumph—she re-created the French classic drama. 
There is no one now left to continue her mission. Ristori is per- 
haps equally great as a tragic actress—but Ristori is an Italian 
and not a Frenchwoman. The French classic drama must be 
shelved again, until Paris sees another Rachel. 

It was a memorable fact that the last of Rachel’s performances 
was in thisountry. She had reachedthe highest point of reputa- 
tion in the old world, and Just when France was wearied of ap- 
plauding her, as the Greeks ostracised Aristides, she came to 
gather a fresh and full harvest of laurels in the new world. She 
reaped the applause of two hemispheres, and then went home to 
die. We did cherish the hope that she would live long enough to 
see ungrateful Paris at her feet once more, and false, fat Jules 
Janin once more printing glittering mosaics dedicated to her in 
the Débats. But at least she did not “linger, superfluous, on the 
stage.” She did not live to endure the injure sanglante offered to 
Mars who, appearing in her old age, received instead of a compli- 
mentary bouquet, a wreath of immortelles, the votive offering hung 
on the crosses of the dead at Pere la Chaise. She has bequeathed 
to Paris a legacy of regret and repentance—the souvenirs of a 
splendid lamp of histrionic art, extinguished when it burned the 
brightest. 

The artistic career of Rachel is a romantic one. The street 
balladina and histrion, the child of poverty and neglect, suddenly 
became the interpreter of the greatest minds that France ever pro- 
duced, the idol of the most brilliant society of Europe. Sove- 
reigns contended for her services at their theatres—wealth flowed 
in upon her like water—her journeys through Europe to fulfil her 
engagements were like royal progresses, and she was worshipped 
as devotedly on the banks of the Neva and the Thames as on the 
shores of her own beautiful Seine. This brilliant and gifted crea- 
ture is now dust and ashes—her “song hath died into an echo.” 
Nothing is left of her but a name. Slowly, to the sound of wail- 
ing and of funeral music, the curtain descends on the last act of 


the tragedy. 


THE CITY OF DELHI BEFORE THE SIEGE. 

We have devoted the whole of the last page of our present 
number, to a representation of the city of Delhi as it appeared 
previous to the late siege and storm by the English. The differ- 
ent localities of this splendid city of a ruined dynasty and fallen 
people are carefully numbered, and the names annexed to corre- 
sponding numbers in the key below the engraving. This picture 
should be carefully preserved as a memorial of the past, for it no 
longer presents the same aspect ; the tearing work of the English 
batteries and the plundering hands of natives themselves have 
since completed the wreck that time had commenced, and have 
only left enough to tell us that, like Troy, “Delhi was.” Its em- 
battled walls of red granite have been shattered by artillery, its 
minarets are “ black with the miner’s blast,” and desolation reigns 
in the halls once trodden by despot and slave. On the wall of the 
palace of the titular emperor were inseribed, in days of old—“ It 
there’s a heaven upon earth, it is this.” If this inscription still 
remains, what'a satire upon the vanity of earthly things it is! 
The Shalimar gardens, of which the bard ot Lallah Rookh sang 
so sweetly, are desolate, and one might write upon the crumbling 
city-gate, “Nevermore!” If the Mogul emperor dreamed for a 
moment of restoration to his pristine power and greatness, he has 
been rudely roused from his dream—even his shadow of a throne 
has crumbled beneath him, and he beholds the victors of his race 
planting their triumphant banners in his ruined stronghold. 


» 


Lapies Sxatinc.—The few cold days of the winter have been 
diligently improved by the lovers of skating, Jamaica Pond being 
as usual the centre of attraction in this vicinity. Many of the la- 
dies have distinguished themselves by their daring and swallow- 
like speed on the flashing stecl. We are pleased to note any ef- 
fort on the part of our ladies to establish a system of out-door 
exercise—skating, boating, coasting, riding, we care not what it is, 
provided they will only take exercise and air. 


Goop Times.—Business is reviving everywherc—money is 
plenty, confidence coming back, buildings going up, mill-wheels 
turning, ships loading, faces brightening, and everybody acknow- 
ledging that ours is a “‘ great country,” and that it is “safe.” 


A Revo urionist.—Charles Lagrand, who died lately in exile 
at the Hague, was an inveterate revolutionist. In 1830, he was 
the first man in Paris to fire on the royal troops. What an echo 
there was to that solitary pistol-shot ! 


Lorp Maror or Lonpon.—This civic functionary receives 
$40,000 a year, to enable him to keep up the old-fashioned hospi- 
talities of the city. 


Five Cents per Copy.—The price of this paper is now but 
five cents per single copy everywhere. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose 
of placing our popular and long-established illustrated journal, 
Batxov’s Picroriat, within the reach of thousands upon thou- 
sands of those who have felt unable to afford it heretofore, we 
have resolved to reduce the retail price from this date, and with 
the present number, to 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


In order to insure the paper to the purchasers in all parts of the 
country at five cents per copy, the wholesale price to the trade is 
reduced in a proportionate ratio. This reduction will result ad- 
vantageously to dealer and publisher by a largely increased sale, 
and redoubled popularity for Batiov’s Picroria., as the paper 
will, in all respects, be kept up to its present standard of excellence. 

Without the increased facilities for printing and the rapid 
growth of the country, and consequent largely increased number 
of readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to afford such a 
paper as Batiou’s Picroria at this price; but with our une- 
qualled and growing edition, the smallest fractional profit per 
number produces & handsome aggregate to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one $2 50 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club) 20 00 


One copy of Batiovu’s Picroriat, and one copy ot THE 
Frac or our Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


*,4* Those persons who have sent us full clubs at the old rate 
from the first of January, may forward us two additional names 
without charge. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
THE AGES OF MAN. 

To typify and allegorize the different stages of life has been a 
favorite task of painters and authors—Shakspeare’s ‘Seven 
Ages,” and Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” are illustrations in point. 
The artist who has supplied the large pictures which occupy pages 
120 and 121 of the present number, has happily followed the same 
track. In the first design we have the morn of life, Childhood, 


** When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of showers,” 


under the aspect of a rollicking game of Blindman’s Buff. The 
age of action and of brilliant day-dreams, Youth, is next depicted 
—the scene being a brilliantly-lighted ball-room, with young and 
handsome couples whirling in the giddy waltz. The third scene 
represents one of the most fatal lures of manhood—the festive 
board, where men look upon the wine when it is red, forgetful ot 
the serpent that lurks within the flowing bowl. 


“They drink to-night with hearts as light 
To loves as gay and fleeting 
As the bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 


The last scene of the tragi-comedy represents Old Age lapsing 
into “second childishness and mere oblivion.” “A youth of 
folly” begets “an old age of cards.” And with this scene the 
curtain descends upon our pictorial drama. 


EXTRAORDINARY PropuctTivEeNEss.—We received some time 
since, from Mr. J. H. Andrews, of Almont, Michigan, some beans 
grown by him. In the fall of 1856 he took two beans from a box 
at a county fair, as a curiosity, and planted them last spring in 
good soil. They reached the top of a pole stuck for them, and 
thence along a string to the height of fifteen feet. Last fall, after 
some had been shelled and wasted, and probably some 200 had 
been given away, the remaining pods were shelled and the product 
put away in a box where the mice had access to them. Yet after 
all, the remainder, accurately counted, was found to amount to 
1047. Any one who wishes a specimen of these black beans can 
obtain it by enclosing a paid envelope to Mr. Andrews. The 
yield in that case was certainly extraordinary. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Edward A. Freeman to Miss Catherine 
A. Bonney; by Kev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Sylvanus W. Hoit to Miss Annie E. 
Hunt; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Solomon H. Crowell to Miss Elizabeth Coker; 
by Rev. Mr. Barnard. Mr. John Stowell to Miss Elizabeth Farrar, both of Rox- 
bury ; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Henry Jones to Miss Margaret F. Harrington ; 
by Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr. Isaac G. Lombard to Miss Margaret Baker, of Truro. 
—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie. Mr. Gershom T. Burbank, of Boston, 
to Miss Susan F. Sawyer.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Nahum Mar- 
shall to Miss Frances Whitney.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Pryor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Francis to Mrs. Dora A. Gay.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. 
Charles W. Young to Miss Charlotte Bonwell, both of Bostou.—At Stoneham, 
by Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Albert Augustus Wait to Miss Lucy Jane Shed, 
both of Medford.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Joseph A. 
Janvrin to Miss Lucy A. Haskell.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Paul 8. 
Davis to Miss Lucy H. Clark.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. Jacob P. 
Spooner to Miss Mary A. Gurney.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
Mr. I. W. Clifton to Mrs. Charlotte Siccum.—At Holyoke. by Rev. Mr. Walk- 
er, Mr. Edwin Ulark, of Easthampton, to Miss Mary Leach.—At Abington, by 
Kev. Mr. Abbe, Mr. Jorathan U. Keita to Mixs Lucy Cushing. 


DEA'THS. 


In this city, Miss Catherine Roche, formerly of Halifax. N.8., 25; Mrs ien- 
rietta Pinde!!, 33; Miss Eliza A. B. Kauffer, 20; Mrs. Lucy 8. Fly nn. 21; Capt. 
James Harris, of Hingham, 68; Mrs Louisa Minot, 70; Mr. Andrew E. bel- 
knap, 78; Mr. Walter f. Dettow, 24; Mrs. Ielen, wife of Dr. John Ware, 59; 
at South Boston, Mrs. Esther Odell, 64.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Curolive 
Chamberlain, 55.—At East Cambridge, Mrs. Lydia Linuey, §4.—At Water- 
town, Deacon Josiah Stone, 72.—At Winchester. Kilen Holton, 19.—At 
South Reading, Mrs. Rebecca Gould, 82.—At East We) mouti, Mrs. Lydia 
Dyer, 36.—At Saiem, Mrs. Priscilla King, 78.—At Beveriy, Mr. ‘tnomas Whit- 
tredge, 74.—At Groton, Mrs. Catherine S. Colburn, 7;.—At Newburyport, 
Capt. Sumuel Knapp, 54.—At Newbury, Miss Mary Plunmer, 71.—At Ames- 
bury, Mra. Naney tioodridge, 78.—At Lowell, Mrs. Eunice Green, 87.—At 
South Framingham, Mr. Zebedee Cook, formerly of Bostou, 72.—At Taunton, 
Mrs. Navcy H. Eddy, 73.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Bartlett, 50.—At South- 
boro’, Mr. Zacheus Robinson, a Revolutionary soldier, ¥3.—At Westfield, Mr. 
Samuel Lindsey, 7i1.—At Springfield, Mr. Timothy B. Builey, 73.—At Stock- 
bridge, Mr. John Markham, 78.—-At South Yarmouth, Mr. Isasc Hallet, 91.— 
At Harwich, Dr. Gice. legf J. Pratt, 65.—At Nantucket, Miss Kebecca Coffin. 
82.—At kdgartown, Caroliuc. widow of Capt. ‘Thomas Fisher, 78. 
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Corner. 


The Port's 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE GIPSEY’S CAROL. 


BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


Merry are we—merry and free, 

As the summer cloud, as the ocean’s spray ; 
Cheerful we roam without any home: 

Our home is wherever we chance to stray. 
Yet happy and gay and thoughtless are we— 
Merry and free! merry and free! 


Birds in the grove warble of love, 

Sweet are their notes falling soft on the ear ; 
Free though they be, as free are we : 

Free as the mountain roe, wild as the deer. 
0, happy and gay and thoughtless are we— 
Merry and free! merry and free! 


Stay, lady, stay—list to my lay! 
Hearken, thy destiny lies in yon star! 
True he will prove, true to his love, 
Though in a foreign land wandering far. 
Lady, adieu! O, so happy are we— 
Merry and free! merry and free! 


GREAT HEARTS. 

Look on me! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasure, some of study, 
Some worn with toil, some of mere weariness, 
Some of disease, and some of insanity, 
And some of withered, or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names.—Brroy. 


PATIENCE. 
Patience! why, ‘tis the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues, ‘tis nearest him in heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer : 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The firet true gentleman that ever breathed.—DsckKeR. 


A MOUNTAIN THOUGHT. 
It is fine 
To stand upon some lofty mountain thought, 
And feel the spirit stretch into a view.—Bauey. 


Gnitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Among the foreign items of gossip that have reached us, lately, is a story 
of a certain Moldavian prince, now in Paris, who is said to possess a singular 
power. Ile possesses a faculty of enchanting various objects—fiowers, for in- 
stance—in such a manner, that the person who smells them instantly becomes 
subject to his will. The ladies are afraid to receive bouquets from him. The 
other night he threw one to Rosati, the queen of the ballet, and the conse- 
quence was, she could not keep her eyes from him while she was on the stage, 
and came near getting a bad fall from her pre-occupation It is said the 
emperor will banish him......M. Thiers, the historian and statesman, has 
been quite sick, lately. He will soon have completed his great work, the 
‘* History of the Consulate and the Empire.”’......The advice given by a girl 
to Thales, the Milesian philosopher, was strong and practical. Seeing him 
gazing at the heavens, and perhaps piqued by his not casting an eye on her 
attractions, she put a stool in his path, over which he stumbled and broke 
his shins. The excuse she made was, that she meant to teach him, before he 
indulged himself in star-gazing, to ‘‘look at home.” A hint that many ab- 
stractionists might profit by...... Cardinal de Retz once desired Menage to 
furnish him with a few lectures on poetry, “ for,” said he, ‘‘such quantities 
of verses are brought to me every day, that I ought to seem at Icast to be 
somewhat of a judge "—‘ It would,” replied Menage, “be difficult to give 
your eminence any rudiments of criticism without taking up too much of 
your time. But I would advise you, in general, to look over the first page or 
two, and to exclaim, sad stuff !—wretched poetaster !—miscrable verses! Ninety- 
nine times in a hundred you will be sure you are right.”’......A New York 
paper says, that a lad in that city, on delivering his milk, was asked why it 
was sowarm. “TI don’t know,” replied he, with much simplicity, *‘ unless 
they put in warm water, instead of cold.”......The correspondent of the 
London Globe says Grisi has turned a new leaf in her libretto. She is an- 
nounced as a “ medium” of no c performance ; Hume (not the skeptic, 
but the charlatan) proclaiming her excellence in her new role. ....An editor 
down South says he never dotted an i but once in his life, and that was in a 
fight with a contemporary......The death of Abigail H. Whittier, the mother 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, is announced. This venerable 
and highly ¢steemed Quaker lady had lived in Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
with her daughter and son, for many years previous to her death, which oc- 
curred at the age of 78 .....The statement that Mrs. Cunningham has gone 
to Paris is all gammon. She is living with her daughter in New York city, in 
@ very retired manner, in an obscure street; and so far from having the 
means to go to Europe, it is as much as they can do to procure the means of 
purchasing their daily bread......In a recent disaster toa freight train on 
the New York Central Railroad, a tall, slab-sided, lank-haired Yankee drover 
was along with six horses in a car. which was precipitated down the embank- 
ment. It rolled over and over until it reached the bottom of the hollow be- 
low, and rested upon its side. In a minute or two the terrible sublimity of 
the scene was broken, and the consternation of the spectators changed to 


mirth, upon seeing the door of the upset car thrown open, and the head and 
body of the Vermont drover projecting out of it, his elongated physiognomy 
expressing the most unmitigated astonishment. ~*‘ What on airth,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘are ye doing on?” The effect was irresistibly comic, and the spec- 


tators had to laugh in spite of the calamity. ..... An’ Englishman. in Speak - 
ing of our light pleasure-wagons, says the wheels consist of four circles of 
cheese rinds, filled in with spiders’ webs...... Miss E. E. Burbank, of Pal- 


myra, N. Y., has a brother in Louisiana, who sent her. as a New Year's pres- 
ent, $20,000 and a land warrant for 160 acres of land......The Japonica 
Ciub, of New York, have decided that it is improper to call a thoroughpaced 
Wall Streeter se/fish—he should rather be called private spirited... ...Miss 
Angelina Sefton. a young and accomplished daughter of Mr. John Sefton, has 


been playing an engagement at the Pittsburg Theatre. She performed a bur- 
letta, in which was reqaired an execution on the piano of Wallace's fantasia, 
the dancing of a clog hornpipe, the singing of the drinking sung in ~‘ Luerezia 
Borgia,” the exercise of the small sword, the manual exercise with a musket, 
the playing on a violin, a Chinese dance, and the delivering, in French, of a 


scene from *‘ Les Horaces.”......The Bangor Union relates that a large dog 
had been accustomed to get bits of money from his master to go to a meat- 
stall to get his lunch of fresh meat. One day, when change was short, his 
master gave Growler a piece of white paper, on which was an order for meat. 
The dog. after much urging, carried it to the meat-stall and received his food, 
and so for several days—when, thinking one picce of paper was as good as 
another, he would pick up pieces of white paper and carry them to the stall, 
without applying to his master. It was not long before a long bill came from 
the meat dealer, who had such confidence in the dog. that he did not think to 
look at the paper, as the dog himself was very fat. No arrest was made, and 
the dog occupies as respectable a position in society as ever......An English 
correspondent writes respecting the poet laureate, Tennyson, ‘‘ It is no secret 
that he is an almost hopeless victim to the use of opium.”’ Tennyson is living 
on a beautiful little estate on the Isle of Wight, though he has been at the 
lakes for some time past. The author of the * Princess” has “a decidedly 
African head, anything but a handsome face, and very sensual lips.”’.,....In- 
finite toil would enable you to sweep away a mist—but by ascending a little, 
you may often look over it altogether. So it is with our moral improvement; 
we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which would have no hold upon us if 
we ascend into a higher moral atmosphere......The ‘congress of oculists,” 
at Brussels, is decidedly a new and most important feature in that depart- 
ment of modern medical science, and the results of its discussions will doubt- 
less prove of great value. A similar convention might with equal propriety 
and usefulness be held by the oculists of our own country, whose attain- 
ments are by no means excelled in Europe......The Journal of Commerce 
asks if there is any magic in the number seven. The years 1827, °37, ‘47 and 
67 have been remarkable for their financial revulsions, the alternate decades 
being the most severe, until superstitious people have come to regard the 
seven as an unlucky number, and "77, it is supposed, will round the history 
with a most convincing illustration. ..... It is said that one day Beranger cast 
two sous into the hat of a beggar. A gentleman passing by, who recognized 
the poet, immediately went up to the man, and said, “I will give you five 
francs for those two sous.”°—** Why?” said the other. ‘“ Because it is Beran- 
ger who gave them to you.”—** Eh. bien! then I keep them,” retorted the 
beggar. It is well known that the poct was, in his late years, very much 
averse to receiving strange visitors. Indeed, even the Duke of Orleans was 
obliged to make use of a stratagem to gain admission. A great banker, who 
had often tried, but in vain, to pass the threshold, met one day the common 
bootmaker of himself and the poet carrying a pair of boots to the latter. On 
learning where he was going, our Croesus exclaimed, *‘ How fortunate you 
are!” and with the exclamation, an idea came into his head. He would act 
the part of the bootmaker’s assistant, and carry the boots himself. And so 
he did—and had a conversation with Beranger, in which he committed a 
number of detises sufficient to last any one but a financier for an indefinite 
period, and was finally dismissed with a handsome pourboire of ten sous...... A 
good tale is told of a popular theatrical manager in New York. An amateur 
spouter, with many influential friends. had worried the gentleman in question 
into giving him permission to appear in a good part. The audience could 
scarcely sit out the performance. Next morning. the manager and the ambi- 
tious youth encountered each other. ‘ Good morning, my friend,” said the 
histrionic candidate, exultingly. ‘What do you think of last night's per- 
formance ?”—** I think,” responded the other, ** that you have a great talent 
for the stage. It is a very useful talent, sir—you ought to persevere.”"—* I'm 
glad you think so.” said the neophyte; “ very glad.”—** But.” continues his 
friend, ‘““you have certainly mistaken your position.”—‘* How so? Do you 
think that in comedy, rather than in tragedy, I—”—* Not at all, my dear sir; 
in neither.”—* How then’?—surely not for farce or pantomime ?”—* 0 dear, 
no! you have a great talent for driving the people from the theatre ; and outside, 
in Broadway, you will find stages just suited to the kind of ability you possess. 
On any of those stages you will be worth at least a dollar and a half a day; on 
our stage, sir, you are worth—nothing! Good morning, sir.”......A corre- 
spondent of the London Morning Herald, speaking of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe’s pecuniary difficulties, says that his Greck and Eastern servants have 
grown rich at Lord Stratford’s expense. Moreover, he has had the weakness 
to become security for the Sultan; and to this his present embarrassment is 
chiefly to be ascribed. On leaving the Turkish capital, the viscount assembled 
his creditors, and, by way of installment. paid the half of all he owed......A 
religious journal informs us that a shilling Testament, purchased in New Or- 
leans previous to the Mexican war, not only saved the life of the possessor, 
but was the means of saving his soul. It was in this way. A young Illinois 
girl purchased a smal! Testament for four dozen eggs, at three cents per dozen. 
When her brother was about to start for Mexico as a volunteer, she put it 
into his vest pocket. There it remained, wrapped in the same paper and same 
pocket, until the battle of Buena Vista, where the wearer received a wound 
through the Testament, which broke the force of the bullet, which lodged in 
his breast and sent him to the hospital. There he read his -book, and has 
since become a missionary preacher. .....Of the rival routes between Concord, 
N. H., and Chicago, Illinois—a distance of ten hundred and fifty-two miles— 
one boasts over the other of being ten minutes the shortest! This is a fuir 
specimen of American character—it is a true sign of the times. What amount 
of money has been sunk in constructing these rival routes! And what for? 
To go a thousand miles quicker than your neighbor......Turning over Lady 
Blessington’s “‘ Idler in France.” the other day, we noted the following passage 
on the conversational powers of the French :—‘‘ Like summer lightning, French 
wit fiashes frequently, brightly and innocuously, leaving nothing disagreeable 
to remind one ef its having appeared. Conversation is, with the French, the 
aim and object of society. All enter it prepared to take a part; and he best 
enacts it. who displays just enough knowledge to show that much remains be- 
hind. Such is the tact of the Parisians, that even the ignorant conceal the 
poverty of their minds; and might, to casual observers, pass as being in no 
way deficient, owing to the address with which they glide in an appropriate 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and an appropriate shake of the head, nod of assent, or dis- 
eee Dr. Holmes says, ** Ife must be a poor creature, that does not 
often repeat himeclf. Imagine the author of the excellent piece of advice, 
‘Know thyself,’ never alluding to that sentiment again during the course of a 
protracted existence! Why, the truths a man carries about with him are his 
tools; and do you think a carpenter is bound to use the same plane but once 


to smooth a knotty board with, or to hang up his hammer after it hae driven 
its first nail?” 


THE VICE OF THE AGE, 

The eager desire to press forward, not so much to conquer ob- 
stacles, as to elude them ; that gambling with the solemn destinies 
of life, seeking ever to set success upon the chances of a die; that 
hastening from the wish conceived to the end accomplished ; that 
thirst after quick returns to ingenious toil, and breathless spurrings 
along short cuts to the goal, which we see everywhere around us, 
from the Mechanics’ Institute to the stock market—beginning in 
education from the primers of infancy, deluging us with “ Philoso- 
phies for the Million ” and “Sciences made Easy ;” characterizing 
the books of our writers, the specches of our statesmen, no less 
than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I confess, to me to 
constitute a diseased and very general symptom of the times. I 
hold that the greatest friend to man is labor; that knowledge with- 
out toil, if possible, were worthless ; that toil in pursuit of know- 
ledge is the best knowledge we can attain; that the continued 
effort for fame is nobler than fame itself; that it is not wealth sud- 
denly acquired which is deserving of homage, but the virtues 
which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth—the abilities 
so called forth, the self-denials so imposed ; in a word, that labor 
and patience are the truce schoolmasters on earth.—Bulwer. 


Choice Miscellany. 


PREJUDICES OF THE EAST, 


I saw an ivory-wristed Circassian at the house of a pasha, whose 
wife made a proud exhibition of the damsel. Iwas seated in a 
room, when a heavy curtain (the eccentric undulations of which 
had greatly contributed to arouse my- suspicions) was gently 
moved on one side by unseen hands, and a young Circassian girl 
entered. She wore no veil, and as she paused timidly on the 
threshold, I detected a glance of almost fear as her large black 
eyes fell upon me. My lady friend motioned her forward with an 
imperious gesture. She was magnificently dressed ; her dark hair, 
sowed with pearls, and her light blue trowsers and turned-up slip- 
pers, heavy with gold and pearls. Obedient to her lady’s gesture, 
she sat down on the edge of divan, and certainly she was very 
beautiful. My next vision of beauty was in the house of a slave- 
dealer, where a young rose of the mountains was for sale. A 
Turkish friend accompanied me, with an English artillery officer ; 
and the Mohammedan gentleman proceeded to satisfy himself 
that the lady was tender and supple as well as fair. She sub- 
mitted with sweet humility. The artilleryman, who was a fine, 
handsome fellow, some six feet in height, and a perfect model of 
strength (depending, doubtless, on his personal fascinations), next 
approached the lady; but hardly had he laid his hands upon her, 
when full on his devoted head fell such a blow as nothing but 
ocular demonstration could have induced me to believe so fair a 
hand and arm could have bestowed ; then followed such a torrent 
of abuse, such a deluge of words, that we were positively stunned. 
Our Turkish friend smiled gravely, but nothing could possibly 
appease the insulted fair, until we both left the room; and as we 
descended the creaking stairs, the last sounds we heard were the 
angry exclamations of the lady. She, indeed, to have been 
touched by an infidel !—a vile Christian !—a dog of a Giouar!— 
Col. Walmsley. 


TORTOISE-SHELL. 


Think of the following, ladies, when you handle your tortoise- 
shell combs :—What is called the tortoise-shell is not, as is genc- 
rally supposed, the bony covering or shield of the turtle, but only 
the scales which cover it. ‘These are thirteen in number ; eight of 
them flat, and five a little curved. Of tne flat ones four are large, 
being sometimes a foot long and seven inches broad, semi-trans- 
parent, elegantly variegated with white, red, yellow and dark 
brown clouds, which are fully brought out when the shell is pre- 
pared and polished. The lamin, as I have said, constitute the 
external coating of the solid or bony part of the shell; and a large 
turtle affords about eight pounds of them, the plates varying from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. The fishers do not 
kill the turtles; did they do so, they would in a few years exter- 
minate them. When a turtle is caught, they fasten him, and cover 
his back with dry leaves or grass, to which they set fire. The 
heat causes the plates to separate at their joints; a large knife is 
then carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, and the laminzw 
lifted from the back—care being taken not to injure the shell by 
too much heat, nor to*tdrce it off until the heat has fully prepared 
it for separation. Many turtles die under this cruel operation ; 
but instances are numerous in which they have been caught a 
second time, with the outer coating re-produced. But, in these 
cases, instead of thirteen pieces, it is a single piece—New Yorker. 


A DICTIONARY IN ABOUT A THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


“‘Spiridion,”’ in a letter to the Traveller, furnishes a bit of lite- 
rary intelligence, which is rather curious. He writes :—‘ The 
French Academy has completed a volume of its dictionary—a 
portly quarto of four hundred pages—which embraces the fortieth 
part of the first letter of the alphabet! The whole book will form 
(if the other volumes are of the same aldermanic size) nine hun- 
dred and sixty volumes, and cost $3840. Iam afraid nobody in 
Paris, except Baron de Rothschild, can afford to use such a dic- 
tionary. ‘The Academy has been engaged on -this work since 
1833. We may consequently expect (we mean our nine times 
distant great-great grandchildren) to see the end of letter Z about 
A. D., 11,057—if, indeed, Father Miller will allow the globe so 
long a lease of life. This volume (it is not yet published—the last 
of the proofs are going through the press) is a very curious picture 
of the progress of the language ; the history of every word is given, 
and the reader sees when and on what occasion it was introduced 
into the language, by whom it was introduced, and the various 
changes (and they are many) which time and usage have wrought 
in the meaning of words—sometimes changing their signification 
completely.” 


THOUGHT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


More may be learned by devoting a few moments daily to read- 
ing, than is commonly supposed. Five pages may be read in fif- 
teen minutes ; at which rate one may peruse twenty-six volumes 
of two hundred pages each in a year. You say you have none to 
guide you. The best scholars and men of science will tell you, 
that by far the most valuable part of their education is that which 
they have given themselves. Volumes have been filled with the 
autobiography of self-taught men. Think of Franklin the printer, 
of Linne the shoemaker, of John Hunter the cabinet-maker, of 
Herschel the musician,*of Doland the weaver, of Turner the print- 
er, of Burritt the blacksmith. Love learning and you will be 
learned. When there is a will there will be away, Begin at 
once, take time by the forelock, and remember that it is only the 


first step that costs ; and having begun, resolve to learn something 
every day. Strike the blow, and avoid the weakness of those who 
spend half of life in thinking what they shall do next. Always 
have a volume near you, which you may catch up at such odd 
minutes as are your own. It is incredible, until trial has been 
made, how much real knowledge may be acquired in these broken 


fragments of time.—Dr. Alexander, 


> 


NEW PRGCESS OF AMALGAMATION, 


The ordinary gold quartz rock of Virginia seldom yields more 
than $3 per ton, while the assayers and chemists who analyze it, 
say that it ought to produce from $50 to $60 per ton. The reason 
why it cannot be extracted is, that the gold is in a state of such 
fine division that, without the quartz is ground as fine as flour, the 
quicksilver cannot act on it and amalgamate with the gold. Mr. 
John M. Wyckoff, of the Melville Mining Company, Spotsylvania, 
county, Virginia, has discovered a method of extracting from $20 
to $30 per ton from this rock, by the simple process of boiling the 
broken rock with ha'f its weight of quicksilver, when the quicksil- 
ver seems, under the influence of heat, to acquire some new at- 
tractive power for gold, and to enter the pores of the rock and 
liquify it out. ‘The sand or rock is first concentrated by a me- 
chanical arrangement to about one-fifth its bulk, and the cost of 
the process is not more than $5 per ton at the above mines, where 
it is in operation.— Scientific American. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 127 


Easur Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial Melange. 


A cow broke into a house in Toledo, Ohio, lately, in the ab- 
sence of the family, and upset the stove, setting the house on fire. 
The house was burned to the ground, and the cow, being unable 
to get out, perished in the flames. —— France, says the Moniteur 
Vinicole, contains 1,976,000 hectares of vineyards. Allowing for 
the present vintage an average of forty barrels of wine per hectare, 
we have a total of 79,080,000 barrels, or about two barrels to each 
inhabitant. At forty francs per barrel, this wine would be worth 
3,163,200,000 francs. —— The entire amount of gold in circula- 
tion in the world is estimated at about $240,000,000, of which the 
wear and waste is stated to be 3 1-2 per cent. annually. The con- 
sumption of gold in the arts and manufactures is set down at 
$30,000,000, of which one-third is consumed in England, —— In 
one of the sermons printed in the Deseret News, a statement is 
made that Deseret had been declared independent on the 24th of 
July, but there is no explanation of how the declaration was 
made. —— Alfred Elson, an Englishman, twenty-five years of 
age, accomplished, in Hartford, Connecticut, the great feat of 
walking during one hundred and eight consecutive hours, without 
sleep or rest. ——The St. Louis Republican says the people of 
that city are getting in the way of temptation from the “ Far 
West,” thanks to railroads and steamboats. Fresh buffalo meat 
is one of the rarities recently introduced. What is fashion ? 
A beautiful envelope for mortality, presenting a beautiful and 
polished exterior, the appearance of which gives no certain indica- 
tion of the real value of what is contained therein. —— Rey. Dr. 
Tyng, of New York, recently delivered a lecture upon “Old 
Women,” in which he gave “our grandmothers ” the following 
compliment :—“ Nothing,” said he, “‘is more respected in a pri- 
vate family than the old grandmother who sits in the centre of its 
circle. I would not give up the worth of my children’s grand- 
mother in my house for the best and handsomest young woman in 
the land.”———- On Friday, 8th ult., John Black, of Habersham 
county, Georgia, convicted of murder, was hung in presence of 
several thousand persons, among whom were over one thousand 
women. —— Mr. George L. Browne, the distinguished American 
landscape painter, was received into the Catholic Church, Decem- 
ber 10th, in one of the chapels of the Roman College. Mr. 
Ames, of the Chicopee Arms Manufacturing Company, has sailed 
for Europe with a commission from government to purchase ma- 
chinery for rolling out gun-barrels, to be put up in the government 
factories, and to bring out men experienced in working it.—— A 
young urchin, hearing that his brother was very sick, asked his 
father the following question :—“ I say, dad, if Pete dies, mayn’t 
I have his boots ?”’—— The rights of women are recognized by 
Frank R. Lubbock, lieutenant-governor of Texas, who thus began 
his inaugural address :—“‘ Senators, representatives, you my coun- 
trywomen and countrymen.” A farmer named Rainey, who 
resides on the banks of the Sacramento River, has a cat which 
distinguished itself by killing fifty-two rats and piling them in a 
heap. This is slaughtering rats to some purpose. —— A most re- 
markable fact is connected with the history of the Jews ; they are 
present in all countries, with a home in none; intermixed, and yet 
separated ; and neither amalgamated nor lost ; but like those moun- 
tain streams which are said to pass through lakes of another kind 
of water, and keep a native quality to repel commixture, they hold 
communion without union, and may be traced as rivers without 
banks in the midst of the alien element which surrounds them. 


> 


A Lapy-Kitiixe Count.—A Polish count was recently be- 
fore a court in London, when it came out that he had been living 
for some years by money which he raised from respectable ladies, 
who were under the pramise of marriage, but who were happy to 
buy their release and letters at any sum. English ladies, like 
their American cousins, are very sweet on foreign counts; and 
these same counts, also, in all their operations, make love to a 
bank account, which accounts for the whole. 


Tue new CinDERELLA.—Gaillardet writes to the New York 
Courrier that, at a recent ball at Paris, a Russian count became 
madly in love with a little satin slipper a lady had left. His ro- 


mantic passion touched the heart of the proprietress of the slipper, 


whom he discovered the next day, and a marriage recently took 
place. We hope the lady will not prove a slippery character. 


Harp Reapine.—Did the query ever arise in your mind, Mr. 
Reader, asks the Evening Gazette, how difficult it will be twenty- 


five years from now to be a well-read man? What with the in- 
crease of books worth reading, and the old standard volumes which 
a scholar ought to read, a lifetime will be too short for more than 
& superficial knowledge of general literature. 


A warrow Escare.—Madame Ida Pfeiffer was so popular 
with the people of Madagascar, and so beloved by the prince, that 
the jealous queen one day, without consultation or advice, coolly 
ordered all Europeans to be beheaded. She was induced to 
change it to expulsion, and Madame Ida escaped. 


A separ Brigapr.—On the arrival of the Princess of Eng- 
land at Berlin, she was escorted by a bridal brigade of two hun- 
dred young ladics in white muslin. Fifty thousand pretty girls 
volunteered for the service, but the number was limited. 


Gatherings. 


In New York, during the year 1857, 1908 coroners’ inquests 
were held; in Boston, during the same period, 156. Quite a 
difference. 

Father Sawyer, who is in his 103d year, recently addressed the 
Sabbath schools in Bangor, Me , for nearly an hour, in a clear and 
distinct voice. 

At Kankakee, Ill., a lawyer burns corn in the ear in his stove, 
finding it cheaper at 25 cents per 100 pounds than coal at 30 cents 
for the same weight. 

_ A theatre in California recently employed a Chinaman to act 
in the capacity of bill-poster. John undertook the job, and posted 
many of the bills upside down. 

Manuel Oribe, the famous blood-thirsty lieutenant of Rosas, the 
man who for nine years besieged Montevideo, is dead, whereat 
there are great rejoicings among the people. 

The Louisville Courier tells of an individual called Doc. 
O’Brian, who scalds hogs in ee and who recently put 
through in a single scalding-tub 1365 in the space of four hours 
and fifteen minutes. 

The Cincinnati Gazette estimates that the sum total of values 
derived from cattle and hogs, either cured, slaughtered or carried 


alive from Ohio, amounts in round numbers to the sum of twenty 
millions of dollars. 


A couple were married in Missouri, a few weeks ago, who had 
never met before the day of the wedding. They courted by let- 
ter. The bride was a Massachusetts school teacher, and the groom 
a citizen of Knox county, Missouri. 

There is a lad in the town of Cary, near Joliet, Ill., sixteen 
years old, who measures six feet eight and a half inches in height, 
and weighs 212 pounds. His name is John Carpenter. “ Lime- 
stone formation ”’—Dr. Holmes. 


A little daughter of Mr. Streeter, of Keene, died about three 
weeks after being choked by a kernel of corn, and afterwards the 
kernel was found lodged in the left lung, which was much lacerated 
by the irritation of the foreign substance. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have been setting a 
snow fence from Galena to La Salle. ‘The fence has been set for 
seventy-cight miles on an average of about ten boards high—and 
will cost when completed in the coming summer, about $150,000. 
_ President Lord, of Dartmouth College, is reported to have said 
in a sermon lately delivered at West Dracut, that he first preached 
in that church forty years ago, when he was obliged to travel 
through a forest on the other side of the Merrimac River (now 
Lowell) on his way to church. 

They are having a remarkably mild winter in the West. No 
snow, no railroad tracks blockaded, no terrible tales of travellers 
frozen or starved to death, but weather as warm as October, and 
nothing to complain of but more grain than they know what to 
do with. 

The Philadelphians are rejoicing over the completion and suc- 
cessful operation of théir first city railroad. The cars run north 
and south, through the whole length of the city. Three omnibus 
lines running on the route of the road, were bought out by the 
company. 

In West Rutland, Vt., marble is obtained which has no superior 
for sculpture in the world, and some of it has been exported to 
Rome, ordered by Italian sculptors ; it has a fine grain, and works 
beautifully under the chisel. In Great Barrington, Mass., there is 
a flexible marble which bends like a bow when wet. 


The wife of a painter in Syracuse died the other day. Among 
the sympathizing friends was a young lady from Auburn, a stran- 
ger to him. The sympathy of this young lady made such an im- 
pression upon the heart-broken husband, that the next day after 
the funeral he consoled himself by taking her to his arms. 


At Waterloo, Munroe county, IIl., recently, an affray oceurred 
between a farmer, named G. Schirling, and a physician. Knives 
were used, and both parties received severe cuts. While the fight 
was in progress a constable arrived, who threw Schirling down 
stairs, where he died a few moments after. The doctor and con- 
stable were both arrested. ’ 

A curious story is told, in a California paper, of a friendship 
which exists between a cat and two hogs. They eat and sleep 
together, and do not associate with any other quadrupeds in the 
vicinity. ‘Tom always divides his dinner with his porcine friends, 
while they, though readily partaking of his mess, never offer him 
a share of their own. 


The operation of launching the Leviathan will cost $500,000. 
Some weeks ago a Mr. Daniel Russell, who lately recovered the 
royal mail steamer Tyne, after she had grounded on the coast of 
Dorsetshire, and the Golden Age, which went ashore on her pas- 
sage from San Francisco to Panama, offered to launch her for 
$30,000, but Mr. Brunel, the engineer, preferred his own grand 
and extra scientific plans. 


As a gentleman was recently passing over Charlestown Bridge, 
at the dead hour of night, he was arrested by two villanous indi- 
viduals, who inquired the hour of the night. The gentleman 
quietly stepped under the light of one of the lamps, and drawing 
a revolver, cocking it and aiming at the men, he drew a valnable 
gold chronometer, and holding it directly over the muzzle of the 
pistol, replied, “‘ Look and see !’”’ Cool and accommodating, that. 

A mathematical genius in humble life has just been discovered 
by the French Academie des Sciences. Some time ago a memoir 
was sent to that learned body, suggesting a plan for doing away 
with arithmetic altogether, and adopting geometry as a substitute. 
It was very favorably reported on, and the author was requested 
to send his name, address, ctc., in order that a reward should be 
sent him. He did so. He is a shoemaker, named Rignault, and 
declares he taught himself mathematics as a relaxation. 

The various churches in New York city are thus defined :— 
Fifty Protestant Episcopal ; thirty-four Methodist Episcopal ; forty- 
one Presbyterian ; twenty-nine Baptist ; twenty-three Dutch Re- 
formed ; seven Congregational ; seven Lutheran ; sixteen Jewish 
Synagogues ; four Associate Presbyterian; three Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian ; five Reformed Presbyterian ; two Primi- 
tive Christians ; twenty-five Roman Catholic; four Universalist ; 
two Unitarian; two Second Advent; two Wesleyan Methodist; 
three Friends; one Methodist Protestant; one New Jerusalem; 
four African Methodist ; and twenty-one miscellancous. 

The police of Cincinnati recently made a descent upon the 
Kentucky Hotel in that city, and found upon the premises a car- 
pet-bag nearly full of counterfeit notes, besides several packages 
containing counterfeit fives and tens on the New York and Penn- 


sylvania banks. In one apartment a galvanic battery was dis- 
covered, and one or more packages of counterfeit paper; and in 
the bar-room, in a cigar-box, $!00 in one dollar pieces of spurious 
coin. The proprietor of the hotel and several other suspected 
persons were arrested. ‘The entire amount of the spurious stuff 
seized was about $5000. 


Foreign Ltems. 


The French government has recognized the charge d’ affairs of 
Buenos Ayres, thereby disposing of the reports current of hostile 
feelings on the part of France towards Buenos Ayres. 


The aged Sophie Schreeder lately declaimed Schiller’s “Song 
of the Bell,” and Klopstock’s “ Festival of Spring,” at Berlin, 
before a crowded audience. The critics are loud in praise of her 
wonderful powers, which survive the attack of time. 

The archbishop of Vienna has caused great excitement among 
the professors and students of the general hospital by ordering 
that all persons who die in hospitals and foundlings shall be buried 
without post-mortem examination or dissection. 


It is sixty years since the marriage of a princess royal of Eng- 
land. The last occasion was on the 18th May, 1797, when Char- 
lotte Augusta Matilda, the eldest daughter of George IIL. con- 
ferred her hand on Frederick William, hereditary prince of Wur- 
temberg and Stuttgardt. 

By the present time, probably, Canton has been attacked and 
captured. It has been determined to make the dispute entirely 
local. Should the emperor answer the capture of Canton by the 
expulsion of the English traders from Shanghae, then, indeed, 
matters will grow serious. 


In spite of the rebellion, much of the upper country in India 
has been well cultivated, “almost as well and extensively as 
ever.” The crops between Delhi and Agra are everywhere excel- 
lent. And, incredible as it may appear, this year’s revenue is 
almost entirely saved to the State. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. Flattery is like base coin; it impoverishes him who re- 
ceives it.—Madame Voillez. 

.... An honest woman is a hidden treasure ; who finds it docs 
well not to boast of it.—Madame de Stael. 

.... Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than the 
comments of our friends upon them.—Lacon. 


.... A man may be very sincere in good principles without 
having good practice.—J/ohnson. 

.... Woman’s tongue is her sword, which she never lets rust. 
—Madame Necker. 


..+. We treat fortune like a mistress—the more she yields, the 
more we demand.—Madame Rolland. 


.+-. How many people would remain dumb were it forbidden 
them to speak good of themselves and ill of others.—Mudame de 
Fontaines. 

..-. In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, Is there 
any harm in doing this? This question may sometimes be best 
answered by asking ourselves another: Is there any harm in let- 
ting it alone ?—Lacon. 

«-.. That acknowledgment of weakness which we make in 
imploring to be relieved from hunger and from temptation, is 
surely wisely put in our daily prayer. Think of it, you who are 
rich, and take heed how you turn a beggar away.—Z hackeray. 


Soker’s Budget. 


What is it you must keep after giving it to another? Your 
word. 

A small chap on the street with a big hat on, stranger sees him 
and cries out—“ Hallo, hat, where are you going with that boy *” 

A lady fixed the following letters in the bottom of her flour bar- 
rel, and ‘asked her husband to read them, O 1 C U RMT. 

One pedant speaking of another says, “ He can’t bear a natural 
fool ;” whereupon the other replies, ‘‘ Unfortunately your mother 
could.” 

A verdant Yankee seeing the announcement in large letters, in 
front of a bookstore, ‘“‘ Nothing to Wear Sold Here,” exclaimed : 
“ Wal, ndw, I wonder who said there was!” 

An Irishman once told Quiz that Ireland was an execrable 
place ; in fact, the only thing worth owning in it was the whiskey. 
“Ah,” said Quiz, “ you mean to say that you love her still.” 


An ardent youth being discovered by an enraged sire making 
love to his daughter, thus describes the effect of the meeting : 


Down on my head his curred cane 
Descended—bless me how the stars, 
In whirling systems through my brain, 

Wheeled with red cars. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has becon.e « ‘* household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. it should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(O* It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

lt is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not ore 
vuigar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

{(> Its tales. while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

{>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring <pirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. : 

{> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object beirg 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
4 oubseribers, 700 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [(G> Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tue oF our Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 59 a year. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. RALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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